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OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
R BRITAIN, Albemarle Street. 

t ACTONIAN PRIZE for £105 will be awarded, in the 
Pa 1858, to an “‘ Essay Illustrative of the Wisdom and Bene- 
ficence of the Almighty, as i d 





the of Solar 

tion.” Competitors for this Prize are requested to send 

pong nol to the Royal Institution on or before 10 o’clock p.m., 

December 31, 1857, addressed to the Secretary ; and the Adjudica- 
tion will be made by the Managers on MONDAY, April 12, 1858. 
JOHN BARLOW. M.A., V.-P., and Sec. R.I. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
R GAR SQUARE.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is 
now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 1s.; Cata- 


e Shilling. 
—_— . JOHN PRESCOT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec, 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.— 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of this Society is NOW 
OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


GocreTy’ OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is now Open at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST 
(close to Trafalgar Square), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance Is. 


Catalogues 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 

















HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, PALL 
MALL, near St. James’s Palace, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admission, l1s.; Season Tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


OYAL ASSOCIATION for the PROMO- 

TION of the FINE ARTS in SCOTLAND.—EXHIBITION 

of PAINTINGS and other Works of Art, for the year ending 

July 1857, at Mr. WALESBY’S Gallery, 5, Waterloo Place, 

London, Admission by Gra'is Ticket, on application at the 

Gallery, from this date till SATURDAY, 20th instant. Open from 
10 till 5 o'clock. 


ADLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT 
PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR. 

Messrs. P. and D. COLNAGHI and Co. beg to announce that 
the above Picture is now on View, from Nine to Six, at the 
GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, for a limited 
period.—Admission, One Shilling. ‘ 








nine ee 4a 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.— PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM TINTORETTO:—‘ Christ before Pilate,” and 
“Christ bearing the Cross,” from the celebrated paintings in the 
Scuola di San Rocco, at Venice, with Mr. RUSKIN’S description. 
Photographed expressly for the Society by Mr. RAINFORD. 
Price, to Members, 5s. each ; to Strangers, 7s. 6d., with wrapper 
and letterpress. 


24, Old Bond Street, May, 1657. JOHN NORTON, Sec. 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY. 
The ANNUAL MEETING and Distribution of Rewards to 
those formerly ‘“‘ BOYS” in these Schools, will take place at the 
Royal Asylum, Brixton Hill, on TUESDAY, 16th inst., at ONE 
O'CLOCK in the Afternoon, exact time. 
THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF "LONDON 
IN THE CHAIR. 

All are invited to attend; but the Testimonials of those entitled 
to Rewards must be forwarded to the Secretary one week, at 
least, previous to that day, and those of the “Town School” 
Pupils must be authenticated by the Chaplain, or by the Clergy- 
man of the District. E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 

Office: 28, Ludgate Street. 








. £100 AND £25 PRIZES FOR THE BEST TEMPERANCE 
TALES 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE SCOTTISH 
TEMPERANCE LEAGUE hereby offer a Prize of £100 
Sterling for the BEST TEMPERANCE TALE, Illustrative of 
the Injurious Effects of Intoxicating Drinks, the Advantages of 
Personal Absti and the D lizing Effects of the Liquor 
Traffic ; and a Prize of £25 sterling for the BEST TEMPERANCE 
TALE SUITED TO CHILDREN. The conditions of the Com- 
petition may be learned by sending a stamped envelope to JOHN 
8. MUIR, 108, Hope Street, Glasgow. 





REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. — Excur- 
sion to WEYMOUTH, DORCHESTER, YEOVIL, FROME, 
TROWBRIDGE, and CHIPPENHAM.—On SATURDAY, June 
13th,a Train will leave Paddington at 2.30 r.m., returning on 
TUESDayY, 16th, from Weymouth at 10.30 a.m., and intermediate 
Stations, as per handbills. 
Fares—CHIPPENHAM, TROWBRIDGE, or WESTBURY, 
9s. and 5s.; FROME AND YEOVIL, 10s. and 6s.; DORCHESTER 
and WEYMOUTH, 12s. and 8s. 


AILS FOR MAURITIUS.—The Govern- 
ment of Mauritius have altered the arrangements for the 
departure of the Colonial Mail Packet from Aden to Port Louis, 
and, in future, the Packet will leave Aden after the arrival of the 
Mails despatched from London on the 4th of each month via 
Southampton, and on the 10th of each month via Marseilles. 
Additiona! Mails for Mauritius, however, will continue to be 
made up for conveyance as faras Aden, by the Packets leaving 
Southampton on the 20th of the month, and by the route of Mar- 
seilles on the 26th of the month. 


By Command of Ban Postmaster-General, 
LAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post-office, 23rd May, 1857. ee 





Sales by Auction. 
Beavtirut AssemBtace or Works or ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
ART, THE Property or F. Boocxe. 


MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, June 
12, at 1 o'clock precisely, an extraordinary Assemblage of Works of 
ANCIENT and MEDIA:VAL ART, the property of F. BOOCKE, 
Esq., comprising Roman and Saxon Fibule, Armlets, Spear- 
Heads and other Bronzes, Etruscan and Greek Vases of high 
quality, Egyptian Deities in Porcelain; Antique Bronzes, in- 
cluding an Etruscan Tripod, of the highest style of Art, a gilt- 
draped Figure of Ceres, of pure Athenian work, and of high 
quality, a Bronze Candelabrum, of the best Greek period, an 
Etruscan Bronze Vase, exquisitely chased and inlaid with enamel 
of various colours, an object of singular rarity and beauty ; a mag- 
nificent Antique Gold Figure of Mars, an elaborate gold enamelled 
and jewelled pendant ornament of the sixteenth century ; interest- 
ing Egyptian, Roman, and Medieval Ivories, including an ex- 
quisitely carved Diptych of the thirteenth century; Limoges and 
other Enamels, comprising a magnificent Taz7a by Pierre Remond, 
of the most elegant form, and of the highest quality ; also, some 
= Illuminated Manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 


May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had. 





VAtuaBLe THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
Very Rev. Wm. Rowe Lyatt, D.D., Dean or CANTERBURY. 


ESSRS. 8: LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
June 15th and following Day, THE VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL 
AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the late Very Rev. WM. 
ROWE LYALL, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, comprising Augustini 
Opera, editio Benedictina, 11 vols.; Basilii Opera, editio Benedic- 
tina, 3 vols.; Concilia, cura Harduini, 12 vols., large paper; 
Eusebii et aliorum Historie Ecclesiastice, curante Reading, 
3 vols.; Gibson's Codex Juris, 2 vols; Hammond's Works, 4 vols.; 
Hieroaymi Opera, editio Benedictina, 5 vols.; Joannis Chrysostomi 
Opera, 12 vols., large paper, with Thuanus’s armson sides ; Origenis 
Opera, cura C. Delanie,4 vols.; Patres Apostolici, cura Cotelerii, 
2 vols.; Philonis Judi Opera, curante Mangey,2 vols.; Theodoreti 
Opera, cura Sismondi, 5 vols.; Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 
4 vols.; Spenser's Works, by Todd, 8 vols., &c. 


Catalogues are preparing, and may be had at the place of Sale. 





Tue ExTensive AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE RiGHT 
ON. THE Eart or SHREWSBURY. 


MESES. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 


jat their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 


June 22, and 11 following Days, by order of the Executors, THE 
EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late Right 
Hon. the EARL OF SHREWSBURY; comprising splendid Books 
pf Prints, Rare Works in Roman Catholic Divinity, and Valuable 
— in the General Departments of Literature, Science, and 
rt. 
Catalogues are nearly ready. 


YHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON'’S, and HODGSON’S, 
307, Regent Street (W.). 


LL THE NEW WORKS, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, 
May ined i diately on publication by a subscription of 
One Guinea per annum; country subscriptions Two Guineas and 
upwards. 

Catalogues and terms, with “ Hints to Secretaries of Country 
Book Societies and Provincial Athenreums,” sent on application. 

307, Regent-street, London (W.), 
Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 














Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


OPULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Botanical Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited 
by Professor DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S. 20 plates in Chromo- 
lithography. 10s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
Number for JUNE contains— 


WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, Esq., B.A., 
With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 187a, Piccadilly; 
and David Bogue, Fleet Street. 








ONUMENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 
Corporate, and Official Seals, Dies and Diploma Plates, in 
Medieval and Modern Styles. No charge for searching for Arms. 
Sketch, 2s. 6d.; in colour,5s. Crest engraved on Ripgs and 
Seals, 8s. 
Moring. Engraver and Heraldic Artist (who has received the 











T. 
oe Medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. Price list 
post, 


Now published, in 1 vol., 8vo, pp. xxii. and 446, cloth, price 12s. 


HE LIFE OF HANDEL. By Victor 
SCHELCHER. 
Trubner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








Shortly, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., with frontispiece, 


I | ELEN AND OLGA. A Russian Tale. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


This day, Seventh Edition, with 118 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
AMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. By 
EDWARD STANLEY, D.D., F.R.8., Bishop of Norwich. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap octavo, 3s. 6d. 


WXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PRO- 
Ki FESSOR HAROLD BROWNE'S EXPOSITION OF 
THE ARTICLES. Prepared with the consent of the Author. 
By J. GORLE, M.A. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap 8vo, 28. 6d. 


EMARKS ON THE DIFFERENCES IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION IN DIFFERENT 
PERIODS OF HIS LIFE. And on the like Points of Difference 
in Poetry generally. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, crown octavo, with 23€ Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 


LEMENTS of FORTIFICATION, FIELD 
and PERMANENT, for the Use of Students, Civilian and 
Military. By CAPTAIN LENDY, Director of the Practical 
Military College at Sunbury ; late of the French Staff. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





A NEW. TALE BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
On the 10th inst. will be published, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 
price 21s. 


[a= DEAD SECRET. By Witxix Coins. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





COMPLETION OF MR. THACKERAY’S MISCELLANIES. 
Now ready, price 6s., the 


OURTH VOLUME of “MISCELLANIES.” 
By W.M. THACKERAY. 

Conteafts : @#Fitz-Boodle Papers ; Men’s Wives; A Shabby- 
Genteel af History.of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great 
Hoggarty Di: Also published separately at various prices. 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





GOMPLETION OF “ LITTLE DORRIT.” 
Now ready, price 21s. cloth, or 24s. 6d. half-bound morocco, 
I ITTLE DORRIT. By Caries Dickens. 
Contalhing 40 Lilustrations by Hablot K. Browne. Uniform 
with “Bleak House,” ‘‘ David Copperfield,” “‘Dombey and 


Son,” &c. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





In the Press, will be ready in June, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 
7s. morocco, 


PROVERBIAL and MORAL THOUGHTS, 
% IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS, by CHARLES HENRY 
HANGER. 

James Cornish, 297, High Holborn. 





ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE.—A NEW NOVEL. 

This Day is published, in crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
pou BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an 
OLD BOY. 

Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 





Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


ERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTIER. 8 coloured plates. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


POPULAR HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 

OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.8. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price 10s. 6d. coloured, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


POFULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY; 
containing a Familiar and Technical Description of the 
Plants chiefly desirable for ivation in the G h By 
AGNES CATLOW. 

London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ LONELY HOURS,” 
ANvb “EVA.” 
Just published, in post Svo, price 3s. 6d, cloth extra, 


GWENDOLINE AND WINFRED. A Tale 
in Verse. By CAROLINE GIFFARD PHILLIPSON. 











Now ready, in Two vols. 8vo, with 17 Coloured Plates /pri¢ =: 
F r 3° 


Hsroky OF THE ROYAIP§ 
AND M : Including tae Servic 
the Crimea, os the Siege ot Sees 


Edition, revised 





CONNOLLY, Quartermaster e Royal E ie 
aN. im 


John Moxon, 28, Maddox Street, Regent Street. —Ni ay 
4 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
ALBONI, BOTTARDI, BELLETTI, & B VENTANO. 
On TUESDAY Next, June 9 
IL BARBIERE DI’ SIVIGLIA. 
To conclude with ACALISTA. 
The Second Morning Performance on Monday, June 29. Full 
particulars will be duly announced. 


HE® MAJESTYS THEATRE. 


IL DON GIOVANNI. 





On THURSDAY next, June 11 (included in the Subscription 
in lieu of Saturday, July 25), will be produced Mozart’s chef- 
@ceuvre, with the following unprecedented cast :— 

Zerlina, Madile. PICCOLOMINI; Donna Anna, Madlle. 
SPEZ1A; Donna Elvira, Madile. ORTOLANI ; Don Giovanni, 
Signor BENEVENTANO; Leporello, Signor BELLETTI; 
Masetto, Signor CORSI; Tl Commandatore, Signor VIALETTI ; 
and Don Ottavio, Signor GIUGLINI. 

The Minuet in the Ball Scene will be danced by Madlle. PAS- 
QUALI, KARLISKI, MORLACCHI, MARIE, and Corps de 


Ballet. 
Conductor, Signor BONETTI. 

The Mise-en-scene by Signor RONZANI, the Scenery by Mr. 
CHARLES MARSHALL, the Dresses by Mrs) MASTERMAN 
and M. LAUREYS, under the direction of Madame COPERE ; 
the Properties by Mr. BRADWELL. 

From respect to the grand work of the,immortal composer, the 
following artistes to the Establi have d to lend 
their assistance to increase the effect of the Majestic Finale of 
the First Act, including the Chorus, “ Viva la liberta ;"—MM. 
REICHARDT, C. BRAHAM, BOTTARDI, MERCURIALI, 
KINNI, DE SOROS, and BAILLOU ; Mesdames POMA, BERTI, 
BAILLOU, FAZIO, and RAMOS. 





The following pieces, hitherto omitted, will be restored :—~ 
‘Ah! fuggiilTraditor” . . . Sung by Madlle. ORTOLANI. 
ED ES Sone. sce, an @- 0 » Signor CORSI. 
“Dellasuapace” .... . » Signor GIUGLINI. 


To conclude with the revived Ballet, by M. PERROT (the 
Mise-en-scene by M. MASSOT), entitled 
L'AURORE. 
The principal part by Madlle. KATRINE. 
Madile. BORCHETTI has arrived, and will shortly appear. 


H£E MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
. UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE 


—_— 


MR. BENEDICT 
Begs respectfully to announce that the FIRST of his 
THREE GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 
WILL TAKE PLACE 


On WEDNESDAY MORNING, June 10. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS, 
MADLLES. FICCOLOMINI, SPEZIA, ORTOLANI, 


AND 
MDME. ALBONL 
__SIGNORI GIUGLINI, BENEVENTANO, CORSI, 
VIALETTL, and BELLETTI, HERR! REICHARDT, 


AND 
MR. CHARLES BRAHAM, 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 
Pianoforte,— 
MADAME CLARA SCHUMANN, 
MESSRS. ANDREOLI, AND BENEDICT. 
Violin,-HERR ERNST. 
Conductors—MESSRS. BONETTI AND BENEDICT. 








The Programme of the First Concert is now ready, and includes 
the First Performance in England on the stage of 
MENDELSSOHN’S POSTHUMOUS FINALE TO THE OPERA 


or 
LORELEY. 
The Part of Leonora by MADAME MARIA SPEZIA. 
The Performances to begin at 2, and terminate at 5 o'clock. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG ROTANISTS, 
Field Botany ; yin? 


Containing a Familiar’ Description of the British 
Wild Plants, By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. 
20 Coloured Plates. 10s, 6d, 


Garden Botany ; 


A Familiar Description of Plants suitable for Cultiva- 
tion in Gardens. By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured 
Plates. 10s, 6d. 


Greenhouse Botany ; 











Containing a Selection of the ‘Plants adapted for 
Cultivation in the Greenh By AGNES CATLOW. 
20 Coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 

British Ferns. 


THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition. 
Seplossly revised. With 22 Coloured Plates by Fitch. 


British Mosses ; 


Their Structure, Fructification, &c. By BR. M. STARK. 
20 Coloured Plates. 10s, 6d, 


British Lichens ; 

Their Structure, roduction, Uses, Distribution, and 
Classification, By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 
22 Plates. 392 Figures. 10s. 6d. 


LovEnt Rexzve: Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











[June 6, k 

This Day, with an Index to the entire Work, 8vo, 12s. a 

LIVES OF LORDS KENYON, ELLENBOROUGH, 
AND TENTERDEN. 


By LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., Chief Justice of England. 


Forming the Third and Concluding Volume of the “ Lives of the Chief Justices 
of England,” 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW WORK BY GEORGE BORROW. 





Now Ready, Two Vols., Post 8vo, 21s. 


THE ROMANY RYE: 


A SEQUEL TO LAVENGRO. 
By GEORGE BORROW, Author of “The Bible in Spain,” “The Gypsies of Spain,” &, 


“Various portions are known to be a faithful narrative of Mr, Borrow’s career, while we ourselves can testify, ay ip 
many other parts of his volumes, that nothing can excel the fidelity with which he has described both men and 
Far from his showing any tendency to exaggeration, such of his characters as we chance to have known, and they are 
a few, are rather within the truth than beyond it, However picturesquely they may be drawn, the lines are invariahly 
those of nature,”—QuarTERLy Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


1500 Copies. 
500 Copies. 
1200 








Memoirs of Charlotte Bronte. 
Barth’s Travels in Central Africa, 
Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley. 


Macaulay's England. Vols. III. and IV. 200 


optes, 

Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 1000 Copies. 
Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge. 1000 Copia, 
Scheelcher’s Life of Handel. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Herschel’s Essays. 

Huc’s Christianity in China. 
Armstrong’s Arctic Discoveries, 

Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 500 Copies. 
Guthrie’s Sermons on the City. 

Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 
Bothwell. Nothing New. 

Campbell’s Chief Justices. 

Chandless’s Visit to the Salt Lake. 

Life of Dr. Kane (Nearly ready). 
Memoirs of General Napier, ‘ 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars, 700 Copies, 
Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America. 


Copies. 
Fortune’s Later Travels in China. 
Romany Rye. —_Lavengro, 
Dendy’s Islets of Britaine. 
Barchester Towers. Aurora Leigh. 
Andersson’s Explorations in Africa. 
It is Never too Late to Mend. 1000 Copies. 
Arago’s Lives of Scientific Men. 
Dr. Harris’s Posthumous Works. 
The Days of My Life. _Lilliesleaf. 
Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea. 
Helen and Olga, John Halifax. 
Livingstone’s Journals (Nearly ready). 
Glencore. The Rose of Ashurst. 
Monarchs Retired from Business. 
Froude’s History of England. 


Ivors. 


600 Copies. 


Madaron ; or, the Artisan of Nismes. Memoirs of Frederic Perthes. 
Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam. Humphrey’s River and Ocean Gardens. 
Guizot’s Life of Sir Robert Peel. The Owlets of Owlstone. 


Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches. 
Borthwick’s Residence in California. 

Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler. 
Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois. 500 Copies. 
Maurice’s Discourses on St. John. 

Boswell’s Letters to Temple. 


Thornbury’s Songs of the Jacobites. 
Musgrave’s Pilgrimage into Dauphiné. 

Lucy Aylmer, The Good Old Times. 
Letters from Head Quarters. 

Heartsease ; or, the Brother’s Wife. 900 Copia. 
Life in Ancient India, by Mrs, Speir. 
Memorials of Dr. Townley. 


Still Waters. | Jessie Cameron. Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 
Head’s Descriptive Essays. Essays, by David Masson. 
Below the Surface. uedah. Girlhood of Catherine de Medici, 





Kane’s Arctic Explorations. Oxford, Edinburgh, and Cambridge Essays, 





*,* Fresh copies are added whenever a delay occurs ; and an ample supply is provided of all the 
principal New Works as they appear. 





Single Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





Frerezn VoLuMEs or THE NEWEST WORKS AT ONE TIME, EXCHANGEABLE (rN SETS) AT PLEASURE, 
FIVE GUINEAS Per Annum. 


Book Societies, Coton und Village Fibraries, and iterary Institutions supplicd on Moderate Cerms. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS STREET, 
is MANCHESTER. 
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‘JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 











Error = 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
B? “ "" JUNE, 1857. No. D. Price 2s. 6d. : 


ConTENTS. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? BY PISISTRATUS 
CAXTON.—BOOK I. 

NEW SEASIDE STUDIES.—No. I. THE SCILLY ISLES. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.—No. II. MR. GILFIL'S 
LOVE-STORY. PART IV. 

AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS.—CHINA AND JAPAN. 

THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS.—PART 

, T. 


E LAST. 
sIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE AND HIS BOOKS. 
STEWART’S PRACTICAL ANGLER. 

MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF ART-TREASURES, 
MAGA’S BIRTHDAY, ZTATIS FIVE HUNDRED. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On the Ist June, 1857, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 192, containing the 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Conrents.—Legislation against Poison—The Privileges of Phar- 
maceatical Chemi Conversazione—Sixteenth Anniversary of 
the Pharmaceutical Society—Annual Report and Financial State- 
ment—Council and Auditors for the ensuing Year—Liverpool 





Chemists’ Association : Report on the Properties of the Rivington 
‘Water—Dry Collodion Processes—Hydride of Amyle—Report of 
Results of Physical and Chemical Investigation and Applica- 
Ag the Arts—Alum in Bread—Parchment Paper—On the 
istence of Silver in Sea-Water—Sale of Poisons Bill—Phar- 
nacre) Society, Victoria—Pepsine—Suicide from Morphia, 
&e. 
a XV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volume, price 12s. 6d. each, 
: John Churchill, New Burlington Street ; Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





Price 28. 


Aeeeee's JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. C.—ConrTeEnts. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
BOTANIC GARDEN, PERADENIA, CEYLON. 
ON THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF CRESCEN- 
TIACEZ. BY B. SEEMAN 
OF CHIMBORAZO, 
BRENCHLEY. 
BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
NEO. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REV. G. NICOL, 
SIERRA LEONE. 
DRIED PLANTS OF M. HUET DE PAVILLON. 


OF BOOKS— 
FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHY- 
SIOLOGY. BY ASA GRAY. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


N. 
BY M. REMY AND MR. 





Just published, price 12s. 


HE SUNBEAM. Parr II. Edited, by 
PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A., containing Four Pho- 
tographic Pictures. 
THE OLD BRIDGE AT FOUNTAINS ABBEY. By the Rev. 
H. HOLDEN, D.D. 
8UNSHINE AND SHADE By F. R. PICKERSGILL, A.R.A 
AT PONT ABERGLASLYN. By FRANCIS BEDFORD. 
THE YOUNG AUDUBON. By HENRY TAYLOR. 
Interleaved with descriptive letterpress, and bound in a hand- 
some wrapper. 
PART I. has been reprinted and may now be had of the 


Publishers. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 





Now ready, price Is. 


THE COMET. 


“ & pleasant satire, wholesome for the day.”—ExaMINER. 
“An amusing little brochure, written with great spirit and 
"GLOBE. 

“A very clever book.”—CaLeponIAN Mercury. 

“Very clever. The author has succeeded in giving hard hits to 
the backslidings of the age.” —Guiascow HERALD. 

“Enough of the horrible in the details to frighten female 
readers into hysterics.”—Enra. 

“A little good wholesonte joking at a most absurd apprehension.” 
—Disratcu. 

Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 

13, Great Marlborough Street. 





PEY COLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 

MR.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 

and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, — i the order of publication, 

12s. 6d. 





In Four Vols, royal 8vo y 

to the Synopsis, «7 17s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 

on stone, the di ions carefully prepared, and the whole account 

of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 

tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 

Sreater part ofour more common Alg@ have neverbeen illustrated 

ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


Dn e STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements,charges no 
ion for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 





has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
tohis care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices for 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 


Specimens, Esti f 
of Post, 1s, Estimates, and all particulars orwarded by return 


NEW WORKS. 


Ve 
DR. BARTH’S TRAVELS AND DIS- 
COVERIES in NORTH and CENTRAL AFRICA, Maps 
and Illustrations. Vols. I. to III.  8vo, 63s. 


2. 
CAPTAIN BURTON’S FOOTSTEPS 
IN EAST AFRICA; or, an Exploration of Harar. Maps 
and Plates. 8vo, 18s, 4 


3. 
THE FRANKS, FROM THEIR FIRST 
APPEARANCE IN HISTORY to the DEATH of KING 
PEPIN. By W. C. PERRY, Barrister-at-Law. Svo, 12s. 6d, 


4. 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS 
from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, Addresses, 
and other Pieces. 8vo, 18s, 


5. 

ARAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES OF DIS. 
TINGUISHED SCIENTIFIC MEN. Translated by the 
Rey. B. POWELL, M.A., Admiral SMYTH, D.C.L., and B. 
GRANT, M.A, 8vo, 18s. 


6. 
MEMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC AND 
LITERARY, of ANDREW CROSSE, the Electrician, 
Edited by Mrs. CROSSE. Post 8vo, 9s, 6d. 


7. 
THE FAIRY FAMILY. A Series of 
Ballads and Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mytho- 
logy of Europe. Crown 8vo, with Two Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


8. 

LIFE OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. With a Bio- 
graphy of the Knight, from Authentic Sources, by ROBERT 
B. BROUGH, Esq. No. IL., with Two Plates, royal 8vo, 1s. 


9. 
MUSIC THE VOICE OF HARMONY 
in CREATION. Selected and arranged by MARY JANE 
ESTCOURT. Fcap. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
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POEMS. By Marruew Arnoxzp. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d, 


The following are nearly ready. 


xi. 


TALLANGETTA, THE SQUATTER’S 
HOME. A Story of Australian Life. By WILLIAM 
5 aerphal Author of “Two Years in Victoria,” &c. 2 vols, 
pos! a 


x1. 

VACATIONS IN IRELAND. By C. 

R. WELD, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. With a View of 

Bosse Castle, [On Thursday next. 
XIII. 

SUMMER MONTHS AMONG THE 
ALPS: with the Ascent of Monte Rosa, the Ascent of the 
Altels, the Pass of the Strahleck, &. By T. W. HINCH- 
LIFF, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, with Maps and Illus- 
trations. 

xIv. 

WITHIN AND WITHOUT. A Dra- 
matic Poem. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. Second Edi- 
tion, feap. 8vo, 


xv. 
POEMS. By Grorcz Mac Donatp, 
Author of “ Within and Without,” Feap. 8vo. 


xvi. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. The 
Music printed with the Words, imperial 8vo, small music 
size, convenient and legible at the Pianoforte, but more 
portable than the usual form of musical publications, 


XVII. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS O 
COL. MOUNTAIN, C.B., late Adjutant-General of Her 
Majesty’s Forces in India, Edited by Mrs. MOUNTAIN, 
1 vol. post 8vo, Portrait. 

XVIII. 

COLONEL MURE’S HISTORY OF 
the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT 
GREECE. Vol. V., containing Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
the remaining Historians of che Attic Period. 8vo. 





London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co, 
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In 8vo, price 18s. Vol. III. (Galatians to Philemon) of 


as GREEK TESTAMENT: with acritically 
revised Text; a Digest of various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Tdi ic Usage ; Prol ; anda 
copious Crirican and Execetican Commentary in ENotisH. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY 
ALFORD, B.D., Dean of Canterbury. The Concluiing Volume is 
in Preparation. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, London; and Deighton, Bell, and €o., 
Cambridge. 








This Day, Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, Three 
Volumes, small 8vo, 24s. 


ISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present. By WILLIAM 
WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.3., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge 


Also, demy 8yo, 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, containing 
the New Matter given in the Third Edition of Dr. Whewell’s. 
‘ History of the Inductive Sciences.’ 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


WO YEARS AGO. By the Rev. CuaRLes 
KINGSLEY, F.S.A., F.L.8., &c., Author of “ Westward 


Ho!” &€. 
Lately published by the same Author, 


F THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY TALES. 
's. 6d. 


GLAUCUS; or, WONDERS OF THE 
SHORE. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! 


tion, £1 11s. 6d. 
ALEXANDRIA and HER SCHOOLS. 5s. 
PHAETHON ; or, LOOSE THOWGHTS for 


LOOSE THINKERS. Second Edition, 2s. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 





3 ‘vols. Second Edi- 








Foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


NDERGLIMPSES, and OTHER POEMS. 
By D. FLORENCE MAC CARTHY, Author of “ Dramas 
from the Spanish of Calderon.” 


Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, prite 2s. 6d. 
THE BELL-FOUNDER, AND OTHER 
POEMS. A New Edition. 
London: David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





ANEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE ASTRONOMER 
ROYAL'S LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 
This work is placed on the Council of Education List. 
Just published price 5s. neatly bound in embossed cloth, 


IX LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. By 
GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Astronomer Royal. Third 
Edition. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court ; 
S. H. Cowell, Ipswich ; and all Booksellers. 


CONCISE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. By E. HOWLEY, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth extra. 

“ Popular in style, but sufficient to render the work safe and 
satisfactory for study and reference, as well as interesting for 
general information.”—Lirzrary GazeTre. 
ye We heartily recommend this work to all Englishmen.” — 

TLAS. 

“‘ A very useful and meritorious political handbook of the 
constitution.” —Economist. 

“ Affording a concise view of the subject, presented ina form 
well adapted for study and retention.”—ApVERTISER. 

‘“1t will be extensively valuable as a work of reference.” —Suwn. 

Sketched in a satisf: ‘y manner.”—Sunpay Times. 

“The purpose and good workmanship claim approval.”— 

Dispatcu. =? 





London: Longman and Co. 





Folio, price £5 5s. 


[LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 

LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 

Sikkim, under the superintendetice of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 

Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 

by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24.coloured plates, and 

an illuminated title-page by Fircx. . 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


A LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it fs impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Lrverroot CovRizr. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Lately published, in pyeete pre l4s., extra cloth gilt, 
, ii 3 


ETS and STATESMEN, their Homes and 
Memorials in the Neighbourhood of Windsor and Eton ; 
isting of Bi phical Sketches, with extracts from their 
Writings or Speeches: embellished with vineteen Bis Soieped 
8 





steel engravings, drawn and engraved by Cc. and F 
Poets—Milton, Cowley, Denham, Waller, Pope. Statesmen— 
Burke, Fox, Grenville, Canning, Wellesley. By WILLIAM 
DOWLING, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister, Kept bound 
for presents, or prizes ; ‘calf extra, 18s. ; morocco, 21s. . 
London; E. P. Williams, Publisher, Bride Court, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, and Eton Cellege, 
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New Burumerow Srezzr, June 6th, 


MR, BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE PRESENT MONTH. 


z 
HOME LIFE IN- NORWAY AND 
SWEDEN. By CHARLES LORING BRACE, Author 
of “Home Life in Germany.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Wow ready. 


It. 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE. _ By Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “ The Improvi- 
satore.” Crown 8vo, 5s. [Now ready. 


Itt. 


SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN: 
WANDERINGS AROUND THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
THE PROPHET, AND ACROSS THE ETHIOPIAN 
DESERT FROM SAWALLIR TO KHARTOUM. 
By JAMES HAMILTON, Author of “Wanderings in 
North Africa.” Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


Iv. 
ANNE SHERWOOD. Three vols. 
[Just ready. 


v. 

NARRATIVE of TRAVELS in EGYPT; 
with an Account of the Projected Great Suez Canal. 
By M. BARTHELEMY ST.-HILAIRE. 8vo, 14s. 

“One of the most able and suggestive volumes of travel 
ever given to the public.”"—Mornine Star. 


vi. 

HISTORICAL AND MILITARY NAR. 
RATIVE OF THE DEFENCE OF KARS. By Colonel 
ATWELL LAKE, C.B. 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 

“General readers as well as soldiers will thank Colonel 

Lake for writing the story of so great an achievement.”— 

GLoBE, 


Vit. 


NIGHTSHADE. By W. Jounston, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ The incidents are numerous, the characters ably drawn.” 
Wexxty Dispatcu, 


VIL. 


STONES OF THE VALLEY. By the 
Rev. W.S. SYMONDS, F.G.S., Author of “Old the ” 
Foolscap 8vo, with Illustrations, [Just ready, 


rx, 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations,5s. Twelfth 
thousand. 


= 
HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Edited by PETER CUNNING- 
HAM, F.S.A. Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, with numerous Por- 
traits, 10s. 6d. each, Vol. III. immediately. 
“There is probably no composition in the lan e with 
so much wit, and so little trace of labour as this. Page 
after page sparkle with witticisms which would make the 


fortune of ‘ ch’ for a month.”—Saturpay Revizw. 


<: 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFF. 
GHANISTAN. By J. W. KAYE. Vols. I. and IL, 
crown 8vo, 5s. each. Vol. IIT. immediately. 

“A narrative that will be read long after the events it 


shall have ceased to act upon the destinies of th 
country.”—Nortx Britise REvriew. ; 


xII, 


, THE MARTY ES OF CARTHAGE. By 

owe reer of ‘yg New edition, 

“A deeply interesting and most ably written work.”~ 
Morwine Herawp, 





London: RrcHarp regia New Burlington 
Publisher in as Her Majesty, 


NEW BOOKS FOR JUNE. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, Great MartBorover STREET, 


Will Publish immediately the following 


NEW WORKS. 
CHOW CHOW;; being Selections 


from A JOURNAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND 
PALESTINE. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 2 vols. 
8vo. With Illustrations. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


PHILIP HOWARD, Earl of Arundel, and the LIFE of the 
LADY ANNE, lis Wife. Edited from the Original MSS., 
by the DUKE of NORFOLK. 1 vol. antique. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 


BETH DAVIS, a BALACLAVA NURSE. 2 vols. with 
Portrait. 2ls. 


THE TWO ARIST OCRACIES. 


By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


CUTHBERT ST. ELME, M.P,; 


or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A POLITICIAN. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 


8.C.HALL. 3 vols. 
Also, now Ready, 


Dr. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator. Dedicated by permission 
to Prince Albert. With Map and Plate, l&s. bound. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II. From 
numerous Unpublished Sources. By MISS FREER, Author 
of ‘‘The Life of Marguerite d’Angouleme,” &c. 2 vols., 
Portraits, 21s. 


RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR. 


The Narrative ofa Visit to that Country in 1856. By SELINA 
BUNBURY. 2 vols.,2Is. 
“‘ A very entertaining book—one that has the merit of being 
readable from the beginning to the end.”"—Daity News. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAU- 


PHINE. With a Visit to the Monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse. By the Rev.G.M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. Oxon. 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Thirteenth Edition, with 15 
Illustrations, 6s. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and DISCOVERIES in SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. 3y 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo. Secoad 
Edition, with 50 Lllustrations and Map, 30s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY. By the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. 
2 vols., with Portraits. 


SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS 


AND ROUNDHEADS, JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. ByG. 
‘W. THORNBURY, Author of “‘ Art and Nature at Home and 
Abroad,” &c. 
10s. 6d. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE. With an Inquiry into Prison Disci 
Punishments. By G. L. CHESTERTON. Third we Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. New Edition, with Additions. 1 vol., 
Tilustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of“ John Halifax,Gentleman.” 2 vols., 21s. 
By the 


Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 vols. 

“ This work is likely to be one of the most successful of the sea- 
son. It is brilliant and sparkling in its style, amusing and enter- 
taining in its story ; it introduces us to the highest circles, and the 
inter: st never flags.” —Sun. 


GOOD IN . EVERYTHING. By 
“ There is both talent ‘an pene in this novel."—MeEssEenceEr. 


ALCAZAR. A Romance. By J. R. 


BESTE, Esq., Author of =, hear pa Society in Rome.” 3 vols. 
‘fA deeply i g tale.” 


THE ROSE OF ‘ASHURST. By 


the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 3 yols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


New and Cheaper Edition, complete in One Volume, 10s. 6d. 


1 vol., with Illustrations by H. S. Marks. 

















Shortly will be published, in a handsome quarto 
containing 35 Plates, price 35s, coloured, 


THE GENERA 


OF 


BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA 


SELECTED FROM 


Curtis’ British Entomology, 


Volune, 


TuE Proprietor of ‘ The Genera of British Insecta’ 
by JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., comprised in gy. 
teen Volumes, price £21 (originally £43), having 
been frequently solicited to publish portions ¢ 
the Work in separate monographs, it has ben 
determined to issue the LEPIDOPTERA and (oj. 
OPTERA in separate volumes. The XqUisite 
figures of British Morus anp Burrerrim 
nearly two hundred in number, engraved in this 
renowned Work, have been hitherto beyond thy 
reach of ordinary collectors. They constitute, 
fourth of the whole Work, and even at the reduce 
price cannot be issued separately, in the origin! 
form, under six guineas, on account of the gre 
expense of colouring the plant and larva. 


The volume above announced will contain 
figure, with description, of every species of lz 
PIDOPTERA contained in 193 plates of ‘Curtiy 
British Entomology,’ transferred from the origin 
copper, and coloured in the very best manner by 
hand. 


The CoLEOPTERA, or BEETLES, comprising 25 
figures, will also be published in the same style, at 
the same reduced rate. 


Entomologists, both of this country and of th 
Continent, are universally of opinion that the 
insects of Great Britain and Ireland have never 
been figured in a manner at all equal in excellene 
to the figures of Mr. Curtis. Professor Latreill, 
the eminent entomologist of Paris, in directing the 
attention of his students to the best works for the 
aid of figures, pronounced this to have “ attained 
the ultimatum of perfection ;” and Cuvier spoke 
of the characters of the insects figured in this 
Work as “being represented with the greatest 
fidelity.” 





“Vous savez qu’d l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, 
leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. lest done 
de mon devoir de vous indiquer les livres ou vous trouvert? 
les meilleures, Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes 
indiganes de l’Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’ultimatun 
de la perfection.” —LatREILLE, Cours d’ Entomologie. 


“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la pub- 
lication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes ¢t 
de plantes propres 41a Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres 
y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”—Cuvies, le 
Régne Animal, 


LovEtt Reve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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REVIEWS. 
‘dence among the Chinese; Inland, on 
Poy Coast, and a ha. Being a Narrative 
of Scenes and Adventures during a Third 
Tisit to China, from 1853 to 1856. By 

Robert Fortune. Murray. 
Taz Chinese are famous for their skill in 
uzzles. Our bazaars teem with samples of 
their ingenuity in that way ; boxes that shut 
up in each other to an indefinite number, 
with an inexplicable independence of the laws 
of mechanics ; feats with bars of ivory and 
loops of silk, apparently as impossible as the 
e of a camel through the eye of a 
needle ; squares, and crosses, and stars, com- 
of separate pieces which, once broken 
up,can never be re-formed except by the hand 
ofthe original conjurer ; and a multitude of 
tricks and devices, by which the lesser is made 
to contain the greater, and many other esta- 
plished principles are thrown into utter con- 
fusion. Remarkable, however, as is the ge- 
nius of the Chinese in the invention of impe- 
netrable problems of this description, they 
have unconsciously supplied us\with one puzzle 
far transcending all the rest in difficulty of 
solution. Need we suggest to the student of 
historical and social literature, that the puzzle 
to which we allude is made neither of ivory, 
nor wood, nor metal, nor silk, but of flesh and 
blood? ~The solid box, with an elastic capa- 
city, is not half so marvellous as its maker. 
Much as we may wonder at his art in fabri- 
ating toys which we can neither take to 
piees nor reconstruct, John Chinaman is a 
much greater object of wonder himself. He 
baffles us by whichever process, synthetical or 
analytical, we attempt to get at the mystery 


of his character. No two travellers agree in’ 


their accounts of him ; and we, who have no 
means of forming a judgment, except from 
printed sources, are compelled to ccnfess that, 
after having made numerous attempts to en- 
lighten ourselves on the subject, we are in 
the end more in the dark than ever. 

The majority of our readers no doubt retain 
a vivid recollection of M. Huc’s recent work 
of ‘Travels in China, and its graphic pictures 
of the domestic life and political institutions 
of the people. The impression left by the 
writer, whose power of description is dis- 
tinguished alike by clearness and vigour, is 
still fresh, and it has undoubtedly helped 
materially to confirm that unfavourable 
estimate of the Chinese which had been 
produced, from time to time, by the reports 
of other travellers. While M. Huc’s narrative, 
drawn from personal observation, is yet, so to 
speak, upon our table, another “outside bar- 
barian,” or “white devil,” who also had ex- 
cellent opportunities of investigating the life 
and character of the Chinese, publishes the 
careful results of his observation. Mr, For- 
tune’s books upon China are well known to 
all persons interested in eastern affairs, and 
are justly appreciated for their practical 
merits. There is no literary pretension 
whatever in them. They are candid, sensi- 
ble, and to the purpose. They relate very 
Plainly, without exaggeration or suppression, 
exactly what the writer saw and what he 
thought. An even temper pervades them ; 
there are no fits of poetical ecstasy, nor moods 
of spleen or resentment; the traveller is 
always at his ease, always in equable spirits, 
teady to turn whatever happens to the best 
account, and remarkably free from the Eng- 


lish foible of testing strange usages and 
habits by the English standard. Fourteen 
years have elapsed since Mr. Fortune first 
landed in China. In the interval he has 
visited the country three times, moving 
about at a stretch for upwards of three 
years. On each visit he had a scientific 
object in view, which carried him into the 
heart of the interior, and gave a special direc- 
tion to his inquiries. He first went into 
China as botanical collector to the Horticul- 
tural Society of London ; and afterwards, on 
the two subsequent visits, to procure tea- 
plants, implements, and tea makers for the 
East India Company’s plantations in the 
Himalayas. 

It is hardly necessary to say that M. Huc 
and Mr. Fortune are as competent witnesses 
as could be produced upon any topic, especi- 
ally of a social or domestic kind, connected 
with China. It might be expected, therefore, 
that they would illustrate and throw light 
upon each other, and that, although perfect 
agreement of opinion is never to be looked 
for from travellers, they would at least concur 
upon large and general characteristics. But 
what is the actual state of the case? They 
differ from each other as widely as a negative 
differs from an affirmative. This difference 
cannot be accounted for by the fact of their 
taking their observations from different points 
of view—M. Huc from the missionary, and 
Mr. Fortune from the industrial and com- 
mercial ; it is not a difference in taste, feel- 
ing, or idiosyncracy, but a difference in fact. 
Where one writes black, the other writes 
white. M. Huc represents the Chinese to be 
cowardly, base, and cruel, and to be utterly 
abandoned to the vices of drunkenness and 
gambling. Mr. Fortune presents us with 
the exact reverse of this picture. What are 
we to believe? We, who know nothing 
about the matter ourselves, and have no 
alternative but to trust to the reports of 
others, can only say, when we fall upon such 
contradictions as these, that both cannot be 
true. The question is, which are we to ac- 
cept? All we can do at present towards the 
solution of that question is, to lay before 
our readers as full an account as our space 
will permit of Mr. Fortune’s work, leaving 
them to judge of its credibility for them- 
selves. 

Making Shanghae his head-quarters, in 
consequence of the facility of communication 
it afforded both with England and India, he 
started for Ningpo, in the province of Chekiang, 
and hired a covered boat, the usual mode of 
conveyance, to convey him to the tea-districts 
in the interior. The country was at that 
time in a very disturbed state, arising from 
the rebellion, of which “loose characters” 
took advantage to commit acts of violence 
and robbery. The boatmen were in constant 
alarm, and grcat precautions were observed 
at night to keep a vigilant watch; yet, 
although they were frequently in the close 
neighbourhood of pirates, and once even sailed 
through a fleet of them, only one instance 
occurred in which Mr. Fortune’s boat was 
plundered. On that occasion he complained 
to the authorities; the thieves were taken, 
and all the booty was returned safely except 
the dollars, a portion of which was finally re- 
stored, the rest being absorbed on its way, it 
was supposed, by the mandarins. 

Arrived at the foot of the hills where he 
was to begin his exploratious, he saw a vast 
multitude of people of both sexes on their 








way to worship and burn incense at a neigh- 


bouring temple. The scene was striking and 
peculiar :-— 

‘* When I got outside of the little village at the 
end of the canal, and on a little eminence beyond 
it, I obtained a long view of the mountain-road 
which leads to the temple. And a curious and 
strange view this was. Whether I looked before 
or behind me, I beheld crowds of people of both 
sexes and of all ages, wending their way to worship 
at the altars of the ‘unknown God.’ They were 
generally divided into small groups—little families 
or parties—as they had left their native villages, 
and most of these parties had a servant or two 
walking behind them, and carrying some food to 
refresh them by the way, anda bundle of umbrellas 
to protect tnem from the rain. Each of the ladies 
—young and old—who were not in chairs, walked 
with a long stick, which was used partly to prevent 
her from stumbling, and partly to help her along 
the road. Most of them were dressed gaily in 
silks, satins, and crapes of various colours, but 
blue seemed the favourite and predominating one, 
As I walked onward and passed group after group 
on the way, the ladies, as etiquette required, looked 
demure and shy, as if they could neither speak nor 
smile. Sometimes one past the middle age would 
condescend to answer me good humouredly ; but 
this was even rare. The men on the contrary 
were chatty enough, and so were the ladies too as 
soon as I had passed them and joined other groups 
farther a-head. Oftentimes I heard a clear ringing 
laugh, after I had passed, from the lips of some 
fair one who but a minute before had looked as if 
she had never given way to such frivolity in her 
life.” 

In the temple the women predominated, 
and were apparently more devout than the 
men. They knelt on cushions, and after 
bowing and prostrating themselves before 
huge images, they lighted candles and incense, 
and placed them on the altars. Some devotees 
appealed for an answer to their petitions by 
flinging up pieces of wood into the air, the 
answer. being determined by the side on which 
the wood fell; and others, by shaking out 
a small stick with an inscription on it, from 
a bamboo tube :— 


“The scene altogether was a striking one, and 
was well calculated to make a deep impression on 
the mind of any one looking on as I was, Hun- 
dreds of candles were burning on the altars, clouds 
of incense were rising and filiing the atmosphere ; 
from time to time a large drum was struck which 
could be heard at a distance outside the building ; 
and bells were tinkling and mingling their sounds 
with those of the monster drum. The sounds of 
many of these bells are finer than anything I ever 
heard in England. Most of the fine ones are 
ancient, and were made at a time when the arts 
ranked higher in China than they do at the pre- 
sent day.” 

At the old city of Tse-kee, Mr. Fortune 
visits a market, which may stand as the 
representative of its class. This city is 
ancient, and has many wealthy inhabitants, 
whose dwellings are not visible from the 
street, being surrounded, for greater privacy, 
by high walls :— 

‘* Near the centre of the city, and in one of the 
principal streets, I found a most excellent market. 
For fully half a mile this street was literally 
crowded with articles of food. Fish, pork, fowls, 
ducks, vegetables of many kinds, and the fruits of 
the season, lined its sides. Mushrooms were abun- 
dant, and excellent, as I afterwards proved by 
having some cooked. Frogs seemed much in de- 
mand, They are brought to market in tubs and 
baskets, and the vender employs himself in skin- 
ning them as he sits making sales. He is extremely 
expert at this part of his business. He takes up 
the frog in his left hand, and with a knife which he 
holds in his right chops off the fore part of its 
head. The skin is then drawn back over the body 





and down to the feet, which are chopped off and 
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le who were admitted into the room, the doors 
windows were completely besieged with people, 
‘ory little hole or crevice had a number of eager 
eyes peeping through it, each anxious to see the 
foreigner feed. Having finished my dinner and 
ed a cigar, much to the delight of an admir- 
ing audience, I politely intimated that it was 
ing late, that I was tired with the exertions of 
the day, and that I was going to bed. My inside 
tg rose and retired, but it seemed to me they 
only went outside to join the crowd, and they were 
determined to see the finale ; they had seen how I 
+ drank, and smoked my cigar, and they now 
wanted to see how and in what manner I went to 
bed. My temper was unusually sweet at this 
time, and therefore I had no objection to gratify 
them even in this, providing they remained quiet 
and allowed me to get to sleep. A traveller gene- 
does not spend much of his time over the 
toilet, either in dressing or undressing, so that in 
jess time than I would take to describe it I was 
, the candle was put out, and I was in 
bed. As there was nothing more to be seen the 
yd left my window, and as they retired I could 
hear them laughing and talking about what they 
had seen.” 
The great danger lies in losing your temper 
mm these occasions, especially in walking 
through the towns. Wherever Mr. Fortune 
yent he was followed by thousands, who 
sed close upon him with mixed expres- 
gons of curiosity, fear, and a sort of scorn, as 
ifhe really were a “ white devil.” So long as 
ig is taken in good part, the mob will be 
ood-humoured (with a rough edge to their 
ymour) and polite ; but the slightest provo- 
cation will lead to an outbreak, the result of 
which cannot be easily foreseen. In one in- 
sce only Mr. Fortune experienced a hostile 
mmifestation. He-was visiting some nursery 
gens into which he was followed bya 
mass of human beings :— 

“ All were, however, though boisterous, in per- 
fect good humour, and, although we found it very 
annoying to be followed and crowded in this way 
wherever we went, and prevented from well ex: 
amining the various things which came in our way, 
yet we bore with it as well as we could, and took 
everything in good part. Nothing new or rare 
being found in the gardens to reward us for the 
visit we had paid to them, and as it was getting 
late in the afternoon, we determined to return at 
once to our boats, from which we were distant 
about two miles. In order to get relieved from 
the crowd we did not again enter the city, but 
went back through its northern suburb in the 
direction of the east gate. This movement in a 
great measure accomplished the intended object, 
and most of the people who had followed us thus 
far, with the intention of returning with us 
through the city, left and went home. A small 
portion, however, continued to follow us until we 
came to the north gate, when I remonstrated with 
them by saying that surely they had seen enough 
of us, and that we were anxious to have a quiet 
walk after all the noise and inconvenience we had 
been subjected to. After this they seemed afraid 
to follow us any further, but we had soon reason to 
tepent having stopped them. Our road led us for 
4 distance close under the city walls. Two or 

rascally-looking fellows, the, scum of the 
crowd, entered by the north gate and got upon the 
top of the ramparts, and soon showed evil inten- 
tions towards us. Several stones were thrown by 
ungeen hands, and from the position we were in, 
_our situation was far from being an agreeable one. 


emmed in as we were by the city wall on one 
side and houses on the other, moreover the street 
thus formed being very narrow, we were placed 
entirely at the mercy of our assailants. At last a 
brick came tumbling down, and struck the 

It was well-aimed, and 
it struck the mark it is probable that one of 
little party would have been killed on the spot. 


nd close to our feet. 
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gee those by whom we were attacked, nor could 
we get out of their way. Several respectable 
Chinese remonstrated with their unruly country- 
men, and we hurried onwards in order to get out 
of our awkward position as soon as we possibly 
could. Fortunately, we soon came to a cross 
street, which led away from the wall, and we were 
then out of danger.” 

This is the solitary instance of violence, or 
even a menace of it,in the book. Mr. Fortune 
had heen three years travelling about the 
country, and although his person everywhere 
occasioned wonder and what we should call 
vulgar curiosity, he was invariably received 
with politeness, amounting in most cases to 
cordiality. In a country abounding in 
pirates, who defied the authorities themselves, 
and at a time when a civil war was raging, 
he travelled day and night with the most 
perfect security. As he passed along the 
road-sides the people came out of the houses 
to offer him the usual beverage, a cup of tea ; 
the priests received him with hospitality and 
kindness ; and the principal persons in all 
the places he visited called upon him, and 
were anxious to show him attention, When 
it was known that he was making entomo- 
logical collections, the people gathered round 
him with contributions—a mark of their 
industry and their confidence in the stranger. 
In fact, we see none of the traits in these 
people we are accustomed to associate with the 
Chinese. They are not the Chinese we are 
acquainted with in other books. No doubt 
we here find priests fanatically secluding 
themselves for three years to the honour of 
Buddha, and we bear of cruelties inflicted by 
magistrates on prisoners; but these cases 
are rare and exceptional, and the general 
character of the people, as they are depicted 
by Mr. Fortune, is that of kindliness and 
simplicity, a natural tendency to mirth, strict 
sobriety and industry, and strong domestic 
affections. The agriculturists form a class 
that would do credit to the most advanced 
stage of European civilization— 

“The farmers in China, as a class, are highly 
respectable, but, as their farms are all small, they are 
probably less wealthy than our farmers in England. 
Each farm-house is a little colony, consisting of 
some three generations, namely, the grandfather, 
his children, and his children’s children. There 
they live in peace and harmony together ; all who 
are able work on the farm, and if more labour is 
required, the stranger is hired to assist them. They 
live well, dress plainly, and are industrious, 
without being in any way oppressed. I doubt if 
there is a happier race anywhere than the Chinese 
farmer and peasantry.” 

Turning now to M. Huc’s Travels, the 
reader may be commended tocompare the two 
pictures, and draw his own conclusions. 

Mr. Fortune was not in China when the 
war broke out, but he makes a few suggestions 
concerning it which derive weight from his 
experience. He evidently thinks that we 
were not wholly free from blame at he be- 

inning, but that, being now engaged in it, 
ptt roceed till our relations with China 
are pl on a firm and satisfactory basis. 
True humanity towards such a people re- 

uires that we should act with determination. 
ja entrance into the city of Canton, not for 
our officials merely, “ as they themselves have 
suggested,” but for everybody, must be effected, 
and communications permanently opened with 
the court of Pekin. To accomplish these 
objects, Mr. Fortune suggests that we should 
re-occupy Chusan, a spot of great importance 
as commanding easy access to Pekin, com- 
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pores healthy climate for our troops. 
om this point, abandoning all further 
diplomacy with Commissioner Yeh, we should 
enter into negotiations direct with the Em- 
peror, and Mr. Fortune does not despair at 
no very distant day of seeing the vast empire 
drawn within the pale of nations. We are 
not quite so sanguine ; but we entirely agree 
with Mr. Fortune as to the necessity of 
carrying the war to a decisive result, Chusan, 
as a base of operations, is obviously the most 
eligible locality that could be selected. 











Remarks on the Differences in Shakspeare’s 
Versification in different Periods of his 
Life, and of the like Points x4 Difference in 
qotry generally. John W. Parker and 
on. 
Tue theory asserted in this new piece of ex- 
perimental criticism is, that Shakspeare, in 
the course of his life, passed through certain 
transitions of style, represented by four dif- 
ferent stages ; beginning with “ unbroken,” 
or, as we should call it, re; verse, in which 
the sense was completed for the most part 
within the line; next, slightly abandoning 
this regularity for a less Bs. style ; 
thirdly, advancing still farther into the region 
of freedom; and, lastly, resigning himself 
to the unfettered swing of what is here de- 
scribed as “interrupted verse,” by which “I 
do not meaz,” says the writer, ‘so much that 
there is a pause or break in the middle, as 
that you cannot dwell upon the end.” This 
is not very clear, but we may take it for 
granted that “interrupted verse” means, 
generally, verse that does not flow smoothly 
to a conclusion at the close of the line. 
Amongst the peculiarities that marked ‘the 
fourth period were the frequent use of a weak 
monosyllable at the end, and the use of dou- 
ble endings, which, we are informed, are to be 
found in comparative profusion in the later 
lays. Such is the substance of the “ dif- 
erences” which, according to this writer, 
may be detected upon a careful perusal of 
Shakspeare’s plays. It is superfluous to say 
that whoever desires to follow the course of 
these changes must read the plays in the 
order of their production ; and it is equall 
superfluous to add, that the first step towar 
that desirable operation is to find out in what 
order they were produced. 

We supposed that the author had made 
this discovery the foundation of his specula- 
tions; but we find, much to our surprise, that 
he has made no discovery of the kind. In 
two or three cases he ventures to argue from 
the style to the date, having in his mind the 
“foregone conclusion” that the style is the 
key to the date, and thus introduces fresh 
difficulties into the already clouded question 
of the chronology ; but in no instance has he 
cleared up a doubt or supplied a scrap of fresh 
external evidence. His een occasion- 
ally differs, but without any satisfactory rea- 
son, from that which is usually received. 
Thus, for example, he places Pericles, which 
there is ground for believing was Shakspeare’s 
first play, and which is always referred to the 
year 1590, between Troilus and Cressida, 
supposed to have been produced in 1602, and 
Timon of Athens, ordinarily assigned to the 
year 1610; he thinks thatJulius Cesar, which 
there is no evidence to carry back farther 
than 1607, was written before 1602; and he 
places the Merry Wives of Windsor in ad- 
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have been generally thought to have preceded 


it. These variances, however, are not more 
remarkable than other commentators have 
ventured upon, and they do not at all affect 
the question raised in the book. It is imma- 
terial in what order conjecture or speculation 
may place the dramas in the absence of posi- 
tive external evidence. The order may be 
reversed with impunity ; The Winter's Tale 
may be weriaiited to open the dance, and it 
may be closed up by Pericles ; for as none of 
‘ these chronologies possess the slightest claim 

to historical authenticity, so they are all 
equally inadmissible as the basis of any 
theory whatever. 

Even if we could concede to the critic the 
dates he assumes, we should find it impossible 
to agree with him in the inference he draws 
from them. He certainly has not proved his 
case by his analyses of the versification of the 
plays. His remarks are directed chiefly to 
the structure of the plots, the development 
of the characters, and other matters of a 
general nature; very little is said about the 
versification, and that little is not always in- 
telligible. Take a few samples, from which 
the reader can collect the bearing and scope 
of the whole, so far as the subject indicated 
on the title-page is concerned :— 

Romeo and Juliet :— 

‘*Tt is mostly in the earliest style; steady and 


loaded, like Marlowe ; quiet, like the Comedy of 
Errors.” 


Merchant of Venice :— 

“Tt is very natural, sometimes excursive, not 
ratiocinative. The verse, generally, uniform and 
flowing. One weak ending. Some breaks. The 
speakers, where the speakers change, fit into the 
verse, but not always.” 

Much Ado about Nothing :— 

‘It is in the second style, chiefly flowing;. with 
‘some breaks, and even weak endings; alternate 
-thymes ; one instance of the long verse,” 

Twelfth Night :— 

*« It is in the perfect, or middle style of metre, 
with rather a leaning to the older unbroken. In 
one speech, seven lines out of twenty-one have 
‘double endings. Except the priest’s speech near 
the end, no passage of enumeration (like that 
-about Dr. Pinch, or Hamlet's on grief), no mono- 
syllables at the end, a little continued rhyme ; 
verses somewhat broken, but often not (chiefly at 
the end of speeches, which in the 7'wo Gentlemen of 
Verona, e.g., they scarcely ever are), but not 
broken, in general, to inuch effect.” 

This kind of inventory of metrical particu- 
lars may convey to some minds new views of 
Shakspeare’s versification ; upon us it has a 
bewildering effect. These crude hints that 
lead to nothing, whispered with that air of 
mystery and significance which one in- 
voluntarily associates with short spurted 
sentences, only serve to throw into chaos 
a matter which had previously appeared to 
us exceedingly plain and simple. 

Apart from this fantastic theory, which the 
author himself is unable to sustain, the book 
is thoughtful and suggestive. Upon points 
of criticism we continually find ourselves at 
variance with the writer; but we find quite 
as often that he touches topics slightly in 
passing, which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
are worth elaborating. Nothing, for example, 
can be much more absurd than the supposition 
that it was “chiefly in following Jonson 
Shakspeare ren the. practice” of weak 
endings ; but it brings Jonson before us in 
an aspect which, otherwise, would probably 
never have occurred to us. ‘With reference 

~ to Jonson he says :— 


‘*He was in a great measure a satirist. This 








took him away from the style of poetry, and into 
the style (being a scholar) of Horace’s Satires ; of 
which, though he was quite incapable of seizing the 
ease and freedom, he could cultivate the irregularity, 
Here he learned the practice of weak endings ; 
and not merely as others might have done, and as 
Shakspeare himself did in some degree, from a love 
of variety, and from following the accidental leading 
of the thought.” 

The criticism is curious, notwithstanding 
the obvious extravagance of drawing upon 
Horace’s Satires as a model of Jonson’s tes. 
matic versification, and the mistake com- 
mitted by the critic in describing weak 
endings as an irregularity. Feebleness may 
be censured on a hundred grounds, but 
not because it is illegal. Again :— 

‘* Broken verse, especially from one speech to 
another, is Jonson’s practice, as compared to the 
contrary ; for prosaic, not poetical, purposes ; but 
also, because he found the old fashion pretty well 
worn out when he began to write, and had no taste 
for that flow of ideas and feeling which Shakspeare 
found it fitted for. Seneca’s plays must have been 
partly a model for him. Double endings, in him, 
are by no means prevalent. Though Jonson has 
too little spirit to be called a creat dramatist, he 
was much more of a dialogist, perhaps, than 
Shakspeare; at least, though he might run on 
with tiresome specifications, in a long speech, 
sometimes, he had no turn for excursive passages, 
of either kind.” 

There is some truth, with an alloy of error, 
in this comparison between Jonson and Shak- 
speare. Shakspeare is never excursive, in the 
sense of episode, or interruption to the action, 
mental or physical. The marvel is how he 
contrives to bring in such multitudes of pas- 
sages of high poetical and moral beauty, 
which, detached from the text, possess an 
independent interest, yet which always grow 
up naturally out of the dialogue, and in their; 
proper places contribute materially to heighten: 
the colour and deepen the emotion of the 
scene. Of Jonson’s merits as a poet our 
author has a very low opinion :— 

‘* Johnson was but little of a poet, and, at least, 
was certainly not likely to make any innovations 
in verse, from any real feeling for the effect, which 
a poetical turn of mind produces upon the metre. 
He was almost an anti-poet, in more ways than 
one. I have no doubt that many of the finest 
passages of imagery and fancy in Shakspeare, he 
would have found simply ridiculous, and would 
have called bombast or rant.’’ 

This judgment must have been formed ex- 
pense upon the plays. The writer can 
assuredly never have read Jonson’s minor 
poems, or the songs, full of elegance, grace, 
and point, scattered over his dramas and 
masques, or his exquisite snatches of pastoral 
description in such pieces as the lines on 
‘Penshurst ;’ above all, the writer who says 
that Jonson was almost an anti-poet, and that 
he would have called Shakspeare’s imagery and 
fancy bombast or rant, must yet have to look 
forward to the pleasure of reading ‘ The Sad 
Shepherd.’ 

Another crotchet launched in this volume 
of speculations is that ‘the earlier plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher may have helped to 
influence Shakspeare’s style.” This is a ques- 
tion of dates, not of criticism. Shakspeare’s 
last play was in 1610 or 1611. Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s first play, Philaster, was in 
1608 ; thesecond, The Maid’s Tragedy, about 
1610; the third, Four Plays in One, pro- 
bably about the same time or soon after ; and 
the fourth, King or No King, was licensed in 
1611. How far it is credible that Shakspeare 
was influenced by Philaster—for there was 
scarcely time for any of the others to take 








effect upon him—it would be a waste of tims 
to cau. The system of vertihcehig’y 
Beaumont and Fletcher was not yet formed, 
and the play in that respect yields 
materials for comparison or investigation, 
In this enumeration we have not included 
the earlier play, called The Woman Haty 
written by Fletcher singly, and produced iy 
1606 or 1607, because the play itself wag 4 























































































































































































































































































































































failure, and, therefore, not very likely to in. ™ 
fluence Shakspeare, and because our critic jg Ar 
of opinion, if we interpret the follow; is 
analysis correctly, that, as far as the dialogue To 
runs in verse, it is more in Shakspeare; Ph 
earliest style than his latest. o 
‘There are some rhyming passages. The vers Tt 
of this play is often unbroken, never artificially and E 
systematically cut into pieces ; but there is not, Te 
great deal of it ; more than half the play is prose,” W 
Had the inexorable chronology of thes it 
plays permitted the writer to pursue the ip- 
quiry, he might have made out a wonderful P 
case with reference to double endings. On This 
of the most striking peculiarities of the writ r. 
ings of Beaumont and Fletcher consists in “ii 
the frequent use of a mode of terminating the line. 
lines which before their time had been vy blanee 
sparingly resorted to, and which they cult. lines 
vated with an exuberance that gives singular It 
relief and vitality to dramatic verse, but the v« 
would be highly objectionable, on man -— 
grounds, in any other kind of poetry. We _ 
are not here called upon to discuss the and ; 
general question of Beaumont and Fletcher’ fore 
versification, as to whether or not it hada ma 
ultimate tendency to weaken and fritter me 
away the effects which, under more caution ~ 
control, it was capable of producing ; all that pate 
concerns us at present is the license a 
exercised, no doubt too often, but gene Wn 
with remarkable skill, not only of employing of 
double: endings, but of stretching out ther 
lines almost ad libitum. ‘Take the followi i 
passage from The Pilgrim as a sample pk 
the amazing irregularities which they often rd 
crowded together into a few lines. 7 ~ 
“The blessing of a father never reached it! y 
His contemplation now scorns you, contemns you, 
And all the tortures you can use: Let him die thus, 
And those that know and love revenge will laugh at you AW 
Here lies the honour of a well-bred anger, 
To make his enemy shake and tremble under hin, th 
Doubt, nay, almost despair, and then confound him. th 
This man you rock asleep, and all your rages 
Are requiems to his parting soul, mere anthems.” of 
Not only have we double endings here in ta 
every line, but variations in the number of firm 
supernumerary syllables which illustrate in 
brief the whole system of the writers. And 4 
these irregularities, which with Beamontand ot 
Fletcher form the rule and not the exception, is 
are carried on, ‘save in two instances, to the eed 
end of the scene, containing upwards of forty in 
lines more. Mr. Darley, drawing attention by 
to these peculiarities, collects the following ie 
examples in single lines of instances in which (Ne 
we have not only double endings, but triple, qui 
quadruple, and quintuple endings. e to] 
regular termination and the syllables in excess . 
are marked in italics. 4 
Single ending.—“ My mouth is much too narrow for my ten 
heart.” 
Double. —“ Like a prodigious star, for all to gaze at.” the 
Triple—* Tis strange my brains should still be beating We 
knavcery.” it 
Quadruple.—“ Have you to swear that you will see it fro 
executed?” ink sel 
Quintiple —“ No, sir, I dare not leave her to that solitart- 
ness,” as 
But it must not be supposed that Beaumont i 
and Fletcher did not also produce lines of t 
more firmness, and with a more assured mus!- Nc 
cal tread in them. They were as capable of 9 % 
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fine sonorous measures as the greatest of our 

. ‘The following example, from The 
wes Tragedy, is exquisitely tender in ex- 

ion, and, as befits its melancholy, slow 
and balanced in the versification. There is 
here not a single double ending, and the rise 
and fall is everywhere easy, and even 


‘solemn :— ' 
“ But this lady 

Walks discontented, with her watery eyes 

Bent on the earth. The unfrequented woods 

Are her delight; and when she sees a bank 

Stuck full of flowers, she with a sigh will tell 

Her servants what a pretty place it were 

To bury lovers in; and make her maids 

Pluck ’em, and strew her over like a corse. 

She carries with her an infectious grief, 

That strikes all her beholders; she will sing 

The mournful’st things that ever ear hath heard, 

And sigh, and sing again; and when the rest 

Of our young ladies, in their wanton blood, 

Tell mirthful tales in course, that fill the room 

With laughter, she will, with so sad a look, 

Bring forth a story of the silent death 

Of some forsaken virgin, which her grief 

Will put in such a phrase, that, ere she end, 

She'll send them weeping, one by one, away.” 
This might have been written by Shak- 

re, who was evidently kept in view 
Souphout, and directly imitated in the last 
line. In such regular passages the resem- 
blance is infinitely greater than in the broken 
lines and double endings. 

It will be gathered upon the whole that 
the volume which has tempted us into this 
excursion is not very satisfactory. It dis- 
turbs the Shakspearian student at his studies, 
and he must get it fairly out of his head be- 
forehe can go on again. It is not deficient 
in accuracy of statement, although in one 
page Marlowe’s birth is placed in 1593, and in 
mother in 1592; nor does it indulge in much 
speculation upon matters of fact, although the 
writer is “sure” that Shakspeare was resid- 


ing at Windsor when he wrote The Merry’ 


Wives of Windsor. The great fault is want 
of body and fulness. The writer seems 
never to have formed in his own mind any 
large or complete views, and the book is writ- 
ten as if it represented guesses and fragments 
of thought rather than the final results of 
systematic investigation. 





A Winter's Sketches in the South of France and 
the Pyrenees, with Remarks upon the Use of 
the Climate and Mineral Waters in the Cure 
of Disease. By Fred. H. Johnson. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Tue history of southern France strongly con- 

firms the old saw touching the impossibility of 

expelling Nature, even with a fork. Time was 
when Guienne and Gascony owed allegiance 
to the English crown; time was, again, when 
we were ejected from them with little of the 
courtesy for which France has usually been 
accounted famous. But, as justly remarked 
by the governess in ‘ Vanity Fair, we cannot 
control the operations of Nature, and she 
(Nature, that is, not the governess) having 
quite made up her mind that the country is 
to be occupied by Anglo-Saxons, it is occu- 
by Anglo-Saxons accordingly, under, to 
sure, a somewhat different title and 
tenure than of old. “ By the sword we won 
the land, and by the purse we hold it still.” 

We used to live by fleecing the natives, now 

it is they who derive much of their aliment 

from a similar operation performed upon our- 
selves, This trifle abated, everything is just 
a%sit should be. La terre, as the Frenchman 
tead the inscription on the Exchange, est aur 

words, and it is very probable that no 

Norman baron of the pre-gunpowder epoch, 

striding about in a rattling suit of mail, was 





served with more awe and deference than 
the ruddy descendants of his Saxon bonds- 
men, who, ere the summer is much older, 
will exchange Capel Court and Mincing Lane 
for Pau and Bagnéres. 

Mr. Johnson can certainly have met with 
little to interfere with the habitual equani- 
mity of his temper. His book cannot but 
be read, as it cannot but have been written, 
with ease and satisfaction. Not more surely 
can we refer a clear stream to a clear spring 
than a work like this to a contented temper 
and a buoyant spirit. It is all the more 
fortunate that his manner should be so good, 
as the interest of his matter is not the most 
absorbing. He saw the identical sights that 
had before his time already presented them- 
selves to the optics of Brown, and Jones, and 
Robinson ; he bestrode no other quadrupeds, 
partook of no other dishes, and we dare say 
paid no other bills than had been already 
thumped, dissected, and anathematized by 
those his illustrious compatriots. His most 
remarkable exploit was getting rid of the 
illness which had driven him to the south, 
of the nature of which we are not informed, 
but which can hardly have presented any 
affinity to a jaundice. Perhaps it is to the 
“ opening paradise” of the convalescent that 
these pages owe their singularly pleasant and 
good-humoured tone, and the country might 
have appeared less enchanting had it been 
unassoviated with reminiscences of recruited 
spirits and returning energy. Be this as it 
may, we cannot doubt that it is a pleasant 
place in which to do fifty pleasant things—to 
throw the fly in the brawling rapids of a 
mountain stream, where curdled lumps of 
froth, fresh from the cascade above, come 
gliding swiftly down the clear water—to 
rise upward through grey stony passes into 
the purest of airs, battling the while with 
the perversity of ponies—to canter with 
young lady travellers over heathy downs, 
while, as Mr. Matthew Arnold has it— 

“Under the feathered hats of the sweet pair 

In blinding masses showers the golden hair”— 
(or raven if you prefer, we have no pre- 
judices)—to assume a scientific aspect as you 
stroll out with botanist’s case or geologist’s 
hammer, to be displayed as long as there is 
anybody to see them, and then laid down 
with yourself upon the grass—to imagine 
yourself the discoverer of an unfrequented 
path in some sequestered valley, and recoil 
with horror from the bleaching bones of— 
last year’s picnic. All this and more our 
author has done, and he shows it not so 
much by a clumsy verbal detail as by that 
air of sunny spirits and buoyant insouciance 
proper to a man for whom life has latterly 
meant lounging al fresco, and dining off the 
green turf. Some writers have prided them- 
selves upon the possession of “a roast beef 
style;” Mr. Johnson’s is a style of cold 
chicken and Moselle. 

It would be of little use to analyse so 
desultory a narrative of walks, and drives, 
and rides by road and rail. From a host of 
descriptions of a similar character, we select 
the following cheerful account of the scenery 
the tourist may descry, and the air the in- 
valid may respire—in the middle of De- 
cember :— 

‘From the terrace fronting the entrance-gate 
there is a view of the mountain range surpassingly 
grand and entrancing. We first saw them under 
a sky so ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,’ that 
the white masses hanging in the air were made 
doubly pure and solid by the contrast, like the 





looming bastions of the city whose foundations are 
higher than the clouds. Four hundred feet below 
were the brown fields, rolling away in hill and vale 
up to where the mountains start perpendicularly 
from the plain, the villages dotted in black and 
white upon the surface, like the toy-houses of a 
child’s model. The yellow chaussée winding in a 
painted streak along the valley, dips behind the 
distant hill, and reappears beyond, with scarcely a 
visible separation in its unvarying line. On the 
mountain sides the snow is lying thickly for two- 
thirds their height ; but upon us here the sun is 
as warm and cheery as on a May-day morning. 
Roses are blooming in the hedgerows ; butterflies 
flaunting above head ; the lizard is basking motion- 
less in the heat, clad in a green and yellow armour 
that glistens like antique bronze, his sharp eye ever 
on the alert, and his nimble limbs ready for the 
spring. Violets are found in the shady nooks of 
the lanes and moist pastures ; wild-flowera that 
live the winter through, are peeping out in sunny 
spots ; and though there is not a leaf upon the 
forest trees, and the vines are so many withered 
stumps, there is the ceaseless hum of summer in 
the air; albeit we are in the middle of December.” 


A little further on, we are told that— 


‘* Even in this season of dormant vegetable life, 
the French landscape is pleasant to look upon. 
There are the woods, dark brown heaps of withered 
tree-tops lighted up by the slanting sunbeam into 
patches of magnificently-tinted hues; the emerald 
green of the meadows below, that winter never 
entirely destroys; the shining rivers dancing and 
glistening in the noon-day ; throughout, a warmth 
of colouring which is at this time so novel and 
curious to the stranger, and which so constantly 
educes the sensation that it must be summer which 
makes the birds sing, and the flowers bloom, and 
the insects flutter—all conspire to cheat the winter 
out of his dismal prerogative, and make his old age 
ripe and green. ——- up here above every- 
thing around, except yonder distant bulwarks of 
impregnable snow ; with the blue sky glancing be- 
hind the soft clouds, and every nerve and p 
calmed down into inexpressible repose by the 
hushed air and warm sun that steal like galvanism 
through each fibre, we arrive at the knowledge, 
which men once or more in their lives seldom fail 
to acquire, in one great tumult of thankful emotion, 
that ‘the whole heavens are the Lord’s, but the 
earth he has given to the children of men.’” 


What will the good people of Torquay say 
to this? It may be well for them that, after 
all, home is home. 

The volume is augmented, let us not say 
eked out, by a copious assortment of histo- 
rical and topographical details respecting 
every place possessing any interest apart 
from that derived from its picturesqueness 
or salubrity. We fear that Mr. Johnson 
cannot be altogether acquitted of the sin of 
bookmaking ; nevertheless there is not much 
that may not be useful to such of his readers 
as propose to see the South for themselves. 
The following anecdotes possess more general 
interest. We are persuaded that there is 
nothing in which Englishmen of all parties 
agree better than in thinking well of, and 
wishing well to, the Empress Eugénie— 

‘‘One Sunday morning, in the grey dawn, 
Bagntres was aroused by a roar of artillery that 
brought half the population out of bed, in expecta- 
tion of one of the earthquakes, which now and 
then shoot quite harmlessly through the Pyrenees. 
It was to proclaim that France had that day gained 
an heir to the throne, and all classes were con- 
gratulating each other on the subject; not so much 
upon its political bearings, as that their dear 
spirituelle little guest of former times was safely a 
mother. One old lady who prided herself upon 
having lodged the now new Empress, especially 
recounted how ‘la charmante mignonne’ robbed 
the fruit garden in spite of every watchfulness, and 
would slide down the oaken balustrade of the stair- 
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case, ‘becatise it was shorter atid nicér than plod- 
ding down the stairs; ‘and now she was the 
hope of France, the best pledge of peace and 
order! Well! the ood God must have created her 
for the work, or she could never have been 80 
singularly chosen!’ In all quarters anecdotes are 
told of this lady,—‘ graciosa ¥ ainable,’ her coun- 
trymen call her,—and of her unaffected kind- 
heartedness ; one coming within our own know- 
ledge deserves recording. A governess, who had 
taught English to the family some years before, 
and who had been admitted to some intimacy, 
applied to the Empress soon after her matriage for 
the patronage which could be so easily given, and 
sO shivaltiably applied. The answer was an ofder 
to attend at the Tuileries, where her illustrious 
pupil received the humble teacher with unaffected 
warmth and kindness; inquired after her pros- 
, and at once promised what she requested. 
e same evening a communication was forwarded 
from the palace, to the effect, that Her Majesty 
had conferred upon her visitor of the morning a 
rly allowance of forty potinds, as an acknow- 
edgment of former services.” 


Dulce having had his say for nearly three 
hundred pages, Utile brings up the rear with 
an appendix treating of the sanative influence 
of the climate and the mineral waters—a 
graceful and important addition to the value 
of a book quay fitted for the circulating 
library and the tourist’s knapsack. It is long 


since we have seen a record so thoroughly 
enjoyable of travels so thoroughly eijoged. 








Matthias Claudius, the Wandsbeck Messenger. 
By W. Herbst. [Matthias Claudius, ¥c.] 
Gotha: F, A. Perthes. 

Avurnors, like other mortals, sometimes have 

— thrust upon them. As a dry plant 
m Brazil or Mozambique possesses more in- 

terest than the richest rose blooming at the 

door, so it not unfrequently happens that a 

writer whose productions, at no time perhaps 

of peculiar freshness and vitality, have been 
furthermore wasted and bleached away by 
the slow lapses of the years, is nevertheless 
found deserving of attention for the light he 
throws upon an age now living only in 
libraries and picture galleries, like a ghost in 

an old mansion. Matthias Claudius is a 

celebrity of this stamp; telling us, indeed, 

little of manners and customs, but powerfully 
illustrating a type of mental character once of 
common occurrence, but which will soon, 

Astrea-like, have left the earth. For 

although we are not of those who think that 

the progress of knowledge and refinement 
will prove fatal to the most excellent virtue 
of simplicity, which we have all seen displayed 
just as clearly on a throne as in a cottage ; 
there is, nevertheless, one particular phase, or 
as a naturalist might say, subgenus of this 
virtue, which seems hardly eg cory with 
railways, telegraphs, and the damp broad 
sheet every morning ut bréakfast. This is 
the simplicity of ignorance and innocence, or, 
that which arises not so much from a positive 
disinclination to luxuries as from luxuries 
themselves being not only inaccessible but 
unknown. Brought up in this Arcadian state 
of being, Claudius slighted every opportunity 
offered of ee it for the ways of the 
world, and exerted himself through his writ- 
ings to bring the minds of others into 
harmony with his own on the subject. Much 
of his preaching is still applicable, but the 
days whe the sitiple Messenger of Wands- 
beck was a power in literature have gone by 
with the simple péople he addressed. Since 
their day a revolutionary deluge has covered 





the world; and, receding, left the good old 
man’s book like a shell upon the mountains, 
more curious. than ever, but animated no 
more. Nay, had it not been for a casualty, 
we suspect it must still have been said of him, 
caret vate sacro. As it is, we may more ap- 

ropriately refer to another utterance of the 
baki's, in which he sings the advantages of 
being 

, “ father-in-law 
To a very magnificent three-tailed bashaw.” 

In a happy hour for her sire’s celebrity, 
Claudius’ eldest daughter, Caroline, married 
the bookseller Perthes, whose biography, as 
everybody knows, has proved one of the best 
ee ne that hibliopols ever » made. 

ence, we imagine, the present production, 
and hence, perhaps, its laudable conciseness, 
a merit rare among biographies. It is cer- 
tainly a great fact for the enemies of human 
nature, that when people write lives merely 
because they think they ought to be written, 
they are almost always fearfully tedious and 
dry. The present business-like production 
can incur no such censure, it is throughout 
lively and clear, pointed and to the point. 

Claudius was born on August 15th, 1741, 
at Reinfeld, alittle place about ten miles from 
Lubeck, and thus situated in perhaps the 
most uninteresting country in Europe. His 
father was the pastor of the village—and 
pastors of some village or other had all his 
ancestors been ever since the Reformation. 
The quiét of a country clergyman’s household, 
theseclusion of a spot forgetful of aworld which 
had never had the chance of remembering it, 
the habitual contemplation of a scenery akin 
to that which, teste Mr. Tennyson, had no 
small share in inducing Mariana to wish her- 
self dead—these were not the conditions that 
might have been supposed most favourable 
to the development of the poetic temperament. 
Nevertheless, Claudius’ first literary attempts, 
as well as maty of those later achievements 
by which he is now principally remembered, 
pte to embody the spirit of poetry as well as 
display the garb of metre. Their very merits, 
however, proclaim no less decisively than 
their defects that he possessed in reality no 
pretensions to the title of poet. His juvenile 
productions are the mere exercises of a young 
academician ; his maturer labours indeed ex- 
hibit considerable merit in their way, but 
their way is the way of Tusser and of Tupper. 
Claudius, in fact, grew up and remained all 
his life a most honest and worthy man, with 
much acquired knowledge, a deal of excellent 
common sénse, a simple, oe and happy 
disposition, and who might fairly lay the 
blame of his harmless errors and weaknesses 
bi the one sme spark of imagination 
which it had pleased Providence to bestow 
upon him. 

The juvenile productions to which we have 
made allusion, and which the — dis- 
misses after a very summary fashion, ap- 
peared shortly after the author had quitted 
the university of Jena, where his education 
was completed. We possess, unfortunately, 
hardly any re¢ords of this portion of his life, 
which would have been less interesting on 
their own account than as a contribution to 
the history of academical education in Ger- 
many. He had now to make his way in the 
world, It does not appear why he should 
not have embraced the profession hereditary 
in his family, and for which his qualifications 
were certa beyond the average. It may 
have beéh a dissatisfaction with the slender 
emolumetits of the Schleswigian church; or a 
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desire to see more of the world than hij 
been possible to the ancestral chen 
certain it is that his entry upon life wij 
made in the capacity of secretary to 4 
certain Count Holstein, a Danish noble 
resident at Copenhagen. Here he made the 
acquaintance of Klopstock, a poet then j 
garded by enthusiastic Teutons and Soan¢i. 
navians as the rival of Dante and Milton 
and whose fame, after every deduction, stil 
remains considerable. It soon appeared tha 
the mental affinity between Claudius and the 
author of ‘The Messiah’ wasmore considerable 
still, and the friendship formed in Copenhagen 
remained unbroken during Klopstock’s life, 
Claudius’ stay in the Danish capital was, 
nevertheless, of no long duration. We next 
find him at home for three consecutive years, 
during which period it is by no meanse 

to discover what he did with himself. Han. 
burg marks the next stage in his cateer, and 
displays him acting a very different part to 
that which he sustained in after life. Tt 
maritime position, and that simultaneous stir 
of action and thought which lends a keener 
edge to the wits of the inhabitants of com. 
mercial emporiums, had rendered Hamburg 
at once the place where foreign ideas wer 
first in arrival, and that where they were 
easiest of propagation. The zeal of th 
stationary party was in a concatenation a. 
cordingly, and Claudius found the thinking 
part of the citizens involved in disputes 
which, to all outward appearance sufficiently 
frivolous,jin reality indicated deep divergencies 
of opinion on almost every subject of discw- 
sion. As assistant editor of a leading news 
paper, Claudius rendered good service to the 
innovating side, and acquired the especial 


notice and friendship of Lessing, a man ther, 


like Klopstock, ranking extremely high, afd 
one whose fame, unlike Klopstock’s, lias 
rather risen than declined since his decease, 
After six years’ connexion with the Ham 
burg journal, Claudius withdrew from it in 
1770. The reason is not stated, but the 
secession can hardly have been voluntary; a 
it for a time involved him in much pecuniary 
distress. From this awkward position he 
was released by an invitation to repair to 
the little village of Wandsbeck, and there take 
the direction of the ‘ Wandsbeck Messenger, 
a periodical to which he soon succeeded in 
imparting a distinctive character which i 
sured its success for a long series of years. 
Some notion of this character may be cot- 
veyed to the English reader by a comparison 
with ‘Cobbett’s Weekly Register,’ a journal 
which also owed its success to the indiv- 
duality imparted to it by an independent mind, 
and to a well-founded reputation for perfect 
honesty and strong common sense. Cobbett 
was certainly a much abler and more original 
man than Claudius, and he could treat poli- 
tical subjects with a freedom quite impossible 
to the German. Nevertheless the reviews, 
the tales, the ethical verses of the latter 
deserved and obtained a wide circulation 
and no slight influence. They have been 
several times reprinted under the quaint 
title of ‘Asmus Omnia Secum Portans,’ aid 
an edition is even now in circulation. With 
the exception of a short interruption, to 
described presently, the ‘Messenger’ col- 
tinued to be published for nearly thirty 
years. ; 
Considering himself pretty weil settled in 
life, Claudius text thought of getting mat- 
ove The story of his courtship is c 
istic i— 
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“He became acquainted with the father by 
frequently going shooting with him. One day, 

bably in September, 1771, he went with him 
to his house after a shooting-excursion, and laid 
biscuits on the table before his wife and daughter. 
When asked whether he had killed nothing, he 
replied, ‘Yes, I have hada capital shot.’ He 
had, in fact, asked the father’s consent, and ob- 
tained it.” = - 


The young lady thus “surprised and 
violently caught” made no objections, and 
the marriage proved an extremely fortunate 
one. It, however, imposed the necessity of 
additional exertions to provide the means of 
subsistence, the amount of Rebecca’s cash 
being by no means correspondent to that of 
her excellences. We soon find Claudius 
taking an important step, migrating, namely, 
to Hesse Darmstadt, where he was invited to 
assume the direction of a journal established 
in the interests of Baron von Moser, first 
minister of the state. Moser was a man who, 
on & more extensive stage, might have played 
the part of a Richelieu or a Pombal. His 
genius was comprehensive, his character 
energetic, his zeal for the public service con- 
suming. His projects of reform were con- 
eeived in a bold and statesman-like spirit, 
and carried out on a large scale and with un- 
faltering hand. But a reforming minister is 
always sure of enemies, and none of the abuses 
he would correct are likely to be so odious as 
that which he is almost certain to make of 
his own authority. The twofold opposition 
of those who would have injured him and 
thote whom he had himself injured, proved 
too much for Moser; he fell, and was im- 
peached. Long before this he had lost the 
setvices of Claudius, whose abrupt retirement 
was variously explained, Moser’s friends at- 
tributing it to his indolence, and his enemies 
to his honesty. The true theory seems to be 
that of the biographer—that Claudius tried 
the world, and did not like it. Darmstadt 
was to his simplicity as a great metropolis, 
from which he was but too glad to retreat to 
wl peace and seclusion of his own Wands- 


Here he spent most of his remaining days 
very happily, occupied with the conduct of 
his journal, andj almost realizing Arcadian 

| by the content and felicity of his 

y circle, which was a large one. Caroline, 
afterwards Madame Perthes, is known from 
the biography of her husband, and the second 
hter is said to have been also a remark- 

able person. The last days of Claudius were 
somewhat stormy, he being made to ex- 
oa.’ his full share of the miseries inflicted 
the French on the whole of North Ger- 
many. He was, however, privileged to see 
the final deliverance of his country, and, re- 
turning to Wandsbeck, died in great peace 

n Fontainebleau and Waterloo. 

The latter years of our author witnessed a 
considerable change in his sentiments. on 
several subjects. The little imagination he 

ad took a turn towards medievalism and 
pietism, and estranged him from nearly all his 

friends, while it still remained too feeble 

to allow him to sympathise with the brilliant 
new school of Tieck and Novalis. Hence he 
tame to occupy a position of comparative 
isolation, which may perhaps have been not 
unserviceable to his celebrity, as it has com- 
2 nearly all literary historians to give 
a chapter to himself. This uniqueness is 

ely to continue his most prominent cha- 
racteristic, for his is a type which we can 
Yy expect to see reproduced. The ancient 





myth which represents Time as devouring his 
children, at the same time warns us truly that 
not all can be recovered from his maw. 
Authors like Claudius must now be content 
with being more regarded than read, nor is 
this an unhappy lot. A sweet and melan- 
choly interest clings to anything, be it a book 
or a stage-coach, which lias been good and 
useful in its day, but now, for no fault of its 
own, is doomed to be laid aside for ever. No 
passage of recent literature has found a readier 
access to the universal heart than that in 
which Mr. Ruskin so eloquently pleads for 
“the battered hulk of the old Temeraire.” 








Biographies of Distinguished Men. By 
Fran ois Arago. Translated by Admiral 
W. H. Smyth, F.R.S.; the Rev. Baden 
Powell, F.R.S.; and Robert Grant, Esq., 
M.A. Longman and Co. 

Tux éoges of Arago have long been classical 

works in the literature of science. In this 

particular kind of composition he was un- 
rivalled, and during the long period that he 
held the office of Perpetual Secretary to the 

French Academy of Sciences, he had noble 

subjects and fit audience for his biographical 

memoirs. The present volume of the English 
series of translations of M. Arago’s works 
contains only a selection of the numerous 
éloges which he delivered, but the memoirs 
are all complete in themselves, and comprise 
those that have been most highly esteemed. 

Bailly, Herschel, Laplace, Joseph Fourier, 

Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young, and 

James Watt—these are the illustrious men 

whose biographies are here presented. The 

memoirs of men of pursuits so varied convey 
no inadequate impression of the history and 
rogress of the physical sciences during the 
ast half century. Learning, eloquence, and 
luminous exposition are everywhere con- 
spicuous in ae scientific memoirs ; but it 
is well known that in several instances 
national feeling, or some other undue bias, has 
led Arago into most unfair representations 
and unjustifiable statements. In an English 
translation of his works it was not to be ex- 
pected that these points could be passed over 
unnoticed, and the editors have done their 
duty well in pointing out the blemishes. In 
the cases of Thomas Young and of James 

Watt, especially, there has been an attempt 

to assert for others claims to which they have 

no shadow of right. Dr. Peacock, in his 
recent edition of Young’s works, has estab- 
lished the claims of the English philosopher 
to the merit of first deciphering the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, which Arago had unduly arro- 
gated for Champollion. Lord Brougham, Sir 

David Brewster, and other distinguished 

writers, have exposed the attempt to deprive 

James Watt of his laurels ; and there is ap- 
nded to the present volume a note by Mr. 

W. Fairbairn, which puts in the clearest light 

the history of the rival claims as to the 

covery of the steam engine. Arago, in the 
peroration of his eloquent éloge, after re- 
ferring to the ages of Augustus and of Louis 

XIV., said that “ grateful posterity will also 

speak of the ages of Papin and of Watt !” 

To associate Papin thus with Watt, as the 

inventor of the steam engine, is to give 

him a prominence to which he is in nu way 
entitled. Papin was a contemporary of New- 
ton, and laboured in the same field as Savery, 

in experiments on the effects of steam as a 

motive power ; but he never attempted to 

apply that power to the organic parts of an 








engine calculated to overcome the resistance 
of a load, such as the propulsion of machinery, 
or the raising water from mines. The dis- 
covery of an element of power, as Mr. Fair- 
bairn truly remarks, is a totally different 
thing from its application through the 
organic parts of a machine. Mr. Muir- 
head’s recent work has supplied ample 
materials for tracing the development of the 
invention in the hands of Watt; and Mr. 
Fairbairn’s note gives a concise and con- 
clusive summary of the facts and evidence on 
the whole controversy. 

The scientific points on which there is room 
for dissent from M. Arago’s statements are, 
however, comparatively Ew. In general all 
readers are carried along with pleasure by 
the lucid style and genial tone of the éloges. 
Some of the political allusions have now a 
strange interest. It is remarkable how the 
stern republican, in the days when Bona- 
partism and the empire seemed a mere dream 
of the past, loved to dwell on the great sub- 
ject of the national hero-worship. There is 
searcely a memoir in which anecdotes of 
Napoleon are not introduced. When Bona- 
parte, then General, first received a volume of 
the ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ of Laplace, he wrote, 
“ The first six months that I have at disposal 
will be employed in reading your beautiful 
work ; ” the words “ six months,” as Arago 
remarks, depriving the phrase of the cha- 
racter of a common-place compliment. and 
conveying a just appreciation of the impor- 
tance and difficulty of the study. Next year, 
the General, after reading some parts of the 
work, said it was “a new occasion for regret- 
ting that the force of circumstances had 
directed him into a eareer which removed 
him from the pursuit of science. At all 
events,” added he, “I have a strong desire 
that future generations, upon reading the 
‘Mécanique Céleste,’ shall not forget the 
esteem and friendship I entertained towards 
its author.” In 1812, when Napoleon received 
the ‘ Traité du Calcul des Probabilités, he 
wrote thus—“ There was a time when I would 
have read with pleasure your ‘ Traité du 
Calcul des Probabilités. For the present, I 
must confine myself to expressing to you the 
satisfaction which I experience every time 
that I see you give to the world new works 
which serve to improve and extend the most 
important of the sciences, and contribute to 
the glory of the nation. The advancement 
and the improvement of mathematical science 
are counected with the prosperity of the 
state.” The memoir of Bailly closes with a 
beautiul anecdote about the relief brought 
to the widow of the old mayor of Paris after 
the revolution of the 18th Brumaire. Bona- 
parte was Consul, and Laplace Minister of 
the Interior. The first evening of his in- 
stalment, Laplace asked a pension of 2000 
francs for Maduns Bailly. The Consul 
granted it, adding the condition that the first 
half-year should be paid in advance. There 
are many anecdotes interspersed through the 
éloges, and in his own autobiographical me- 
moir, which is prefixed to this volume, in 
which M. Arago supplies valuable materials 
to the general historian as well as the scientifie 
annalist or biographer. 

With regard to the translators’ notes, as 
there are no miarks to indicate the separate 
work of the editors whose names ap 
jointly on the title-page, it is better to re 
from special criticism. Where the object is 
to explain scientific matters, familiarity with 
which is sometimes too readily supposed in 
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the text, the editorial annotations are usually 
welcome. Less satisfactory are some of those 
notes in which the author’s views are con- 
troverted. In regard to Dr. Young and 
Watt the case is plain enough, and the opti- 
cal illustrations and arguments appended to 
the memoirs of Malus and Fresnel are worthy 
to accompany the text of Arago. But the 
foot-notes to the éloge of Carnot are trivial 
and in bad taste, and the translator has failed 
to point out various historical parallels and 
incidents that might have added to the in- 
terest of the memoir. 





Germaine. Par Edmond About. W. Jeffs. 
Le Cadet de Colobriéres. Par Madame Charles 

Reybaud. W. Jeffs. 

THESE amusing tales form a part of the 
‘ Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer, of which 
we have already had occasion to speak favour- 
ably. They are admirably adapted, both in 
matter and form, to amuse the idle hours 
spent in passing from one end to the other 
of arailway. ‘They are portable, the type is 
legible, and the stories such as divert without 
fatiguing the mind. 

Germaine is a tale of high life in Paris. 
The scene is the Faubourg St. Germain ; the 
characters, dukes, counts, and barons ; the 
time, 1853. The Duc dela Tour d’Embleuse 
is an old vowé, who has spent his fortune at 
play ; and, when the book opens, he is living 
with his wife and daughter in a wretched 
lodging. Here he endeavours to maintain his 
luxurious tastes; and the duchesse and her 
daughter, Germaine, who are blindly attached 
to him, deprive themselves even of the neces- 
saries of life in order to supply him with a 
roast partridge and a lobster for breakfast. 


This picture of feminine disinterestedness is , 


perhaps a little exaggerated. It seems drawn 
from books rather than nature; and M. 
About betrays the source of the idea by 
quoting a sentiment placed in the mouth of a 
woman of the people by M. Gavarni. Jon 
homme, un chien fini: mais le roi des hommes. 
Yes, but this dame no doubt scolded her hus- 
band while she loved him, and said things to 
him which she would have torn out any one 
else’s eyes for saying. Madame d’Embleuse 
never resents herhusband’s ill-treatment, even 
by a word or a gesture. This is unnatural. 

Under these privations her health and that 
of her daughter, Germaine, gradually give 
way. The latter is believed to be in a rapid 
decline, and is given over by the physician, M. 
le Bris, who, by the way, is one of M. About’s 
most successful delineations. He is a thorough 
physician, but owes his success quite as much 
to his knowledge of the mind, as to his know- 
ledge of the body. He is the confidant of 
all his patients; and, from a professional 
desire to alleviate pain, endeavours to cure 
both body and mind, whenever the state of 
the latter interferes with the healthy working 
of the former. 

It happens that while he is attending Ger- 
maine de la Tour d’Embleuse, and endea- 
vouring to mitigate the sufferings of her few 
remaining days in this world, another of his 
patients finds himself in want of a very curi- 
ous commodity. The Comte de Villanera, a 
Spanish grandee of great wealth, is desirous 
of legitimatizing a son by his mistress, a cer- 
tain Madame Chermidy, the wife of a naval 
officer. It seems that by the laws of France 
this can be done by a subsequent marriage, 
provided the child is then adopted and ac- 
knowledged by the wife. 

It strikes M. de Bris, then, that if M. de 


Villanera were to marry Germaine, and if 
she were to acknowledge the child of Madame 
Chermidy as hers, the thing might be accom- 
plished. The offer is made to the old rowé, 
the needy Duc de la Tour d’Embleuse, and he 
accepts it, on condition that his son-in-law 
shall allow him a handsome income. Madame 
objects to selling her dying child in this way. 
But, to every one’s surprise, Germaine herself 
bursts into the room during the decision, and 
declares that, in order to secure her parents’ 
comfort, she is willing to make the sacrifice. 
M. About represents this as a saintly resolu- 
tion. Itseems to us,that to make matrimony 
a matter of pecuniary contract, and to enter 
upon the marriage state without affection for 
her husband, and with no intention of fulfil- 
ling its duties, is hardly compatible either with 
delicacy or sanctity. But we have observed 
several inconsistencies of this description in 
M. About’s morale. The Comte de Villa- 
nera’s sole object in marrying Germaine is to 
legitimatize the illegitimate child of Madame 
Chermidy. This once accomplished, he 
wishes that his wife may die, and leave him 
at liberty to live with, and on her husband’s 
death to marry, the widow Chermidy. 

The Comte de Villanera is a true Spaniard, 
proud, generous, and a good Christian in his 
way. The only stain on his morality and reli- 
gion is his connexion with Madame Cher- 
midy, and he is anxious thoroughly to do 
his duty by his dying wife, notwithstanding 
the strange manner of his wooing. With a 
view to her recovery, though her recovery is 
the last thing that he or his mistress wouid 
desire, he takes Germaine to Nice, and thence 
to Corfu, where she is almost miraculously 
restored to health, In the mean time the 
Count has gradually fallen in love with 
his wife, who returns his affections. 
The wonderful thing in this is that any one 
could love Germaine. She seems to us a 
most unamiable person. But M. About 
never makes his characters loveable. Take, 
for instance, this analysis of Don Diego’s 
affection for his wife :— 


** Son affection pour sa femme se composait de 
charité chrétienne, de compassion pour la faiblesse, 
et de cette joie amére qu’un homme de cceur a dans 
l’'accomplissement des devoirs difficiles.” 


He is ugly and awkward, the worthy son 
of a mother of whom itis said:—La Com- 
tesse etait fiére de sa laideur, comme les 
autres femmes de leur beauté. M. About 
adds—La coquetterie se fourre partout. 

This interesting pair amuse themselves 
with reading Homer’s Odyssey, apropos of 
which the following criticism on Homer’s 
translators struck us as thoroughly to the 
point :— 

*‘C’est un roman de meeurs, le premier qu’on 
ait écrit, et peut-étre le plus beau. Nos auteurs 
x la mode n’inventeront rien de plus interessant 
que l’histoire de ce propriétaire campagnard qui a 
quitté sa maison pour gagner de I’argent, qui 
revient aprés vingt ans d’absence, trouve une 
armée de faquins installés chez lui pour courtiser sa 
femme et manger son bien, et les tue de coups de 
fléches. Il y a l& un drame intéressant, méme 
pour le public des boulevards. * * * Le seul 
defaut de cette histoire, c’est qu’on nous I’a toujours 
traduite avec emphase. On a changé en autant 
de rois les jeunes rustauds qui assiégeaient Péné- 
lope ; on a deguisé la ferme en palais; et ona 
mis de l'or partout. Sijosais vous traduire seule- 
ment une page, vous seriez émerveillée de la vérité 
simple et familitre du récit ; vous verriez avec 
quelle joie naive le poéte parle du vin noire et de 
la viande succulente ; comme il admire les portes 
bien jointes et les planches bien rabotées! Vous 








verriez surtout comme la nature est décrite avec 
exactitude, et vous retrouveriez dans mon livre la 
mer, le ciel et le jardin que voici.” 

Homer’s value as a painter of nature and 
of ancient manners is recognised and insisted 
on, and the stiff and unnatural school of 
criticism, which found its popular embodiment 
in Pope, is exploded. The way to understand 
and enjoy Homer is to read him as we should 
a medizval romance, and as Boccaccio and the 
early Grecians read him. The reason that 
Chapman’s version is the best is, because it is 
most free from that exaggeration and em- 
phases and affectation of what is supposed 
to be classic dignity which M. About justly 
deprecates. 

The recovery of Germaine and Don Diego’s 
love for her are by no means pleasing to 
Madame Chermidy, who has remained in 
Paris. She therefore determines to hasten 
her victim’s death by poison. With a view 
to this she hires a Jew galley slave, who is 
out on a ticket-of-leave, as servant to Don 
Diego, and despatches him to Corfu. This 
man sets about destroying his mistress by 
infinitesimal doses of arsenic; but these only 
hasten her recovery. At length Madame 
Chermidy’s husband dies. About the same 
time she receives a letter from Corfu, to say 
that Germaine, who has had_a relapse, is at 
the point of death, and in order now to make 
all sure, she herself starts for Corfu. Arrived 
there, she finds that Germaine is recovered, 
and she herself is repulsed by Don Diego. 
She now thinks of nothing but revenge. She 
arranges a midnight meeting with the Jew, 
offers him a hundred thousand frances to 
murder Germaine, and shows him the money 
in her secretary. The Jew asks for five 
minutes to reflect, and then coolly tells 
her that he prefers killing her then and 
there, and taking the money for himself, to 
murdering Germaine. Madame Chermidy 
being thus conveniently removed, there is no 
obstacle to the happiness of Don Diego and 
his young wife, who, to crown all, return to 
Paris and live in splendour. 

These incidents strike us English as forced 
and unnatural ; but there is something to be 
urged on the part of M. About “in mitiga- 
tion of judgment.” We are an eminently 
calculating people. If a generous impulse 
or a strong temptation to crime rises in our 
minds, we have presence of mind sufficient to 
weigh all the advantages and disadvantages on 
both sides of the question ; and the result is, 
that we generally resist alike generous im- 
pulses and temptations to violent crime. 
Again, a scene is to us a shocking bore. We 
do not rejoice or excel even in birth-day 
compliments, much less in harrowing displays 
of passion. Our novels of course partake of 
our national character, and are to French 
novels what a turnpike road is to the passage 
of the Alps, or a Scotch mist to a thunder- 
storm in the Pyrenees. Hence French novels 
are apt to appear to us too highly coloured 
and melodramatic. 

But M. About has some faults which are 
not attributable tc national character. His 
books smell too much of the midnight oil. 
We never lose sight of the homme de lettres 
biting the end of his pen as he excogitates a 
clever situation, a philosophical bon mot, or 
asmart repartee. We never by any chance 
stumble upon a trait of nature, except it be 
the nature of the salons and clubs of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, or the coulisses of 
the opera. As in the plays of Wycherley the 


| intellect is tickled, but though there is often 
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an attempt at pathos, the affections are never 
moved. M. About evidently himself feels no 
interest in the puppets whom he brings on 
the stage, and his readers naturally follow 
his example. 

On the other hand, the story is developed 
with great skill. Our critical sagacity is al- 
ways on the stretch to divine the dénowe- 
ment, which, when it arrives, takes us utterly 
by surprise. We are introduced to a great 
variety of characters, all sketched with the 
practical skill and esprit of an habitué of good 
society, accustomed to read men’s idiosyn- 
cracies in every minute particular of their 
countenance, dress, and manners. Every 
chapter discloses some telling scene, every 
page sparkles with those light, epigrammatic, 
and somewhat cynical maxims, in which the 
French so much excel. After depicting some 
trait of character, he always stops to gene- 
ralize in pithy morals like the following :— 

“On n’a d’affection durable que pour ses 
égaux. 

‘* Faire le bien sans s’incommoder, c’est encore 
de l'egoisme.” 

These are amusing, and might take their 
place with the maxims of La Rochefaucauld, 
but they give an air of artifice to the story. 

‘Le Cadet de Colobriéres’ brings us into 
contact with a widely different class of cha- 
racters. The scene is an old chateau in the 
south of France ; the date, the times imme- 
diately preceding the revolution. The plot 
turns on the old story of a mésalliance, and 
the consequent estrangement of two branches 
of the family of Colobriéres. Cupid, as 
usual, having made the mischief, is called in 
to repair it. But even he would have failed, 
had not the French Revolution come in to 
pull down the pride of the old seigneur, and 
oblige him to seek the protection of his 
roturier nephew. 

There is not much novelty in the plot. We 
discover almost at the opening how the seve- 
ral personages are to “sort themselves” at 
the “hymeneal altar” in the last chapter. 
But the characters are drawn with much 
simplicity and force. The odd mixture of good 
sense with the absurd pride of caste in the 
midst of grinding poverty, and the dignity im- 
parted by this pride, are well brought out in 
M. de Colobriéres. For the general truthful- 
ness of Madame Reybaud’s picture of country 
life in a chateau we can vouch. Most of us 
form our opinions of the national character 
of the French from Paris, an1 the result is 
that our estimate of the domestic virtues of 
the French is not high. But we venture to 
say, that if an Englishman, accustomed to 
mix with the cottagers of our villages, were 
to spend six months in a hamlet in the 
country parts of France, he would return 
with little inclination to boast of the morality 
of his own country. 

We observe in Madame Reybaud that 
weakness in portraying male characters which 
is so remarkable in our own female novelists. 
Gaston de Colobriéres is intended to be a 
fine fellow, but we never get with him be- 
neath the surface. La Mére Angélique de la 
Charité, the Superior of the Convent of Notre 
Dame de la Miséricorde, is her most success- 
ful effort. Here is displayed with great 
power the effect of the religious life upon a 
mind of fine but robust texture and large 
sympathies. The system which prevailed 
before the Revolution, of providing for 
portionless daughters by placing them in 
religious houses, is severely commented on. 
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Tue Annals of Wesleyan Methodism will be 

chiefly interesting to members of that religious 

body, but there are many points that bear upon the 
general history of the Church and of the World. 

Few movements have been more remarkable in their 

origin and their results than that which was com- 

menced by John Wesley and his companions. It 
was not till about the middle of last century that 
the Methodists were formally separated from the 

Church of ,England, but the movement had begun 

many years before, when Wesley was at Oxford. 

The leading facts of the rise and progress of 

Methodism as a distinct denomination are well 

known, and it is not likely that many who are 

unconnected with the Society will care to follow 
all the details narrated by Mr. Smith in his history. 

As a biographical study the life of John Wesley, 

the founder of Methodism, presents many singular 

features. As to his learning as well as his zeal 
and piety there is no difference of opinion, but 
there has been no little controversy concerning 
various elements in his personal character. It 
is from Southey’s Life that common opinion on 
these disputed points has been chiefly formed. 

One of the most interesting portions of Mr. 

Smith’s book is that in which he shows that 

before Southey’s death his views respecting 

Wesley’s character had been greatly modified, 

and that he had made preparations for correcting 

them in a forthcoming edition of his work. He 
died, however, before this purpose was carried 
into execution. When the third edition appeared 
under the editorial superintendence of his son, 
the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, all the pas- 
sages which had been objected to in previous 
editions were reproduced unchanged. Some notes 
of Coleridge, and of Alexander Knox, the Essayist, 
were indeed appended ; but an editorial remark 
in the preface gave the reader reason to suppose 
that Southey’s views had in no way been affected 
by the criticisms and the additional information 
received from various sources. Mr. Smith charges 

Mr. Charles Southey with having acted dis- 

ingenuously in the matter, and he publishes docu- 

ments which prove that Southey intended to 
alter some of the statements that had appeared 
in the early editions. A conversation that took 

place between Southey and Mr. Carne, F.R.S., 

&e., of Penzance, is given, in which Mr. Carne 

affirms that Southey told him he was persuaded 

he was wrong in supposing Wesley to be actuated 
by ambitious motives, and that he intended to with- 
draw that opinion in the new edition. He told 

Mr. Carne that he was satisfied of his having been 

in error on that point by a long correspondence 

with Mr. Knox. But of more weight as evidence } 
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are autograph letters of Southey, one of which, 
addressed to James Nichols, Esq., of Hoxton, is 
printed in facsimile. It is dated Keswick, 17th 
August, 1835. The whole letter is most interest- 
ing, and illustrates the conscientious care Southey 
bestowed on all his literary work. After thank- 
ing Mr. Nichols for the use of some books 
on Wesley that he had not before seen, he says 
“My intention is to incorporate in it (the new 
edition) whatever new information has been 
brought forward by subsequent biographers, and, 
of course, to correct every error that has been 
pointed out, or that I myself can discover. Mr. 
Alexander Knox has convinced me that I 
was mistaken in supposing ambition entered 
largely into Mr. Wesley’s actuating impulses. 
Upon the subject he wrote a long and most ad- 
mirable paper, and gave me permission to affix it 
to my own work, whenever it might be reprinted. 
This I shall do, and make such alterations in the 
book as are required in consequence.” This 
avowal, most honourable to Southey, is conclusive 
as to the fact of his views having been modified. 
His son printed the paper of Knox, but concealed 
the fact of its having influenced his father’s 
opinion. Alluding to the notes of Coleridge and 
Knox, it is said (and it is here the disingenu- 
ousness appears), ‘*‘Somewhat widely, indeed, 
do they on many points differ in their estimate ; 
and possibly the reader may be inclined to think 
the author’s judgment of Mr. Wesley, on the 
whole, the most just and the most impartial 
one ;”— words which undoubtedly convey the 
idea that the sentiments in the body of the 
work fairly represented the final judgment of 
Southey. Into the merits of the dispute we 
do not wish to enter, but Mr Smith has done 
well to bring out so clearly a point of literary 
importance, affecting the personal honour of 
Southey as well as the reputation of Wesley. 
The first volume of Mr. Smith’s work brings the 
history of Methodism down to the time of Wesley's 
death in 1791. 

For young people whose parents are in India, or 
indeed for any who have friends in the East, the 
Letters from Over the Sea, by an Officer in the 
Company’s Service, afford pleasant and instructive 
reading. Written to the author's children in 
England, and now collected and edited by the 
Rev. A, 8. Pears, Head-Master of Repton School, 
they contain just the kind of information that one 
wishes to have about the country and the people 
of India, and the mode of life of the English in 
the East. The descriptions of scenery and sketches 
of native character and customs are graphic and 
entertaining, and the pictures are all the more 
vivid from the style being such as was deemed most 
adapted for youthful readers. The writer visited 
various places that have not been long familiarly 
known to Europeans, such as Mandoo, Ooncan, 
Adjunta, and the country about the Nerbudda, a 
district which is now becoming of high importance. 
Some of the incidents and adventures of the author, 
in his journeys by land and by water, are amus- 
ingly told, and woodcut illustrations help to 
convey clear conceptions of many of the objects 
described. It is some years since the letters were 
written, for they narrate circumstances that hap- 
pened while Sir Charles Napier was Commander-in- 
chief, but the accounts of native life and manners 
are little affected by the lapse of time. After 
describing some place in the Nerbudda, the author 
says, ‘* If one had passed through that village two 
thousand years ago, he would have seen it looking 
just as it does now; just such bullocks turning 
just such mills; just such women in just such 
clothing, carrying just such water-pots ; just such 
men, living in just such huts; and just such chil- 
dren playing in just such dirt.” There are many 
signs elsewhere, however, of wonderful changes 
having commenced in oriental life. The railway 
is penetrating the jungles and forests of India ; the 
electric telegraph is at work over the whole penin- 
sula ; schools are everywhere springing up, where 
the language and learning of the rulers of the 
country are taught; and at one place the author 
visited a native school, where he examined the boys 
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in algebra, geometry, history, and geography, and 
was astonished at the quickness with which they 
answered. They would do any proposition in 
Euclid, or work a quadratic equation as quickly 
as any English boys he had ever seen, and other 
things equally well, and in this case it was all done 
in their own language, English not being taught 
at that school. Many similar incidents are related, 
which show the remarkable progress that is making 
among the natives, and which betoken still greater 
changes in the East. 

Hunter's Panoramic or Pictorial Map of the St. 
Lawrence River, from Niagara Falls to Quebec, 
is on the plan familiar to most of our readers who 
have been up or down the Rhine. The map, as it 
gradually unfolds, presents the places of interest 
on either side of the river, with pictures and ex- 
planatory remarks, the subsequent letterpress 
giving fuller descriptive or statistical notices, illus- 
trated by woodcuts of a better kind than usually 
appear in American books. From Quebec to the 
sea there are still seven hundred miles of sailing, 
but the upper portion of the river passes through 
the country that usually is spoken of as ‘‘ the 
scenery of St. Lawrence” and of the lakes. 
English tourists would do well to study this 
map in London, so as to obtain, with the least 
expenditure of time, a knowledge of the chief 
features of the country on the shores of the great 
St. Lawrence river. 

As the entertainers of Jem Bags, the wandering 
minstrel, insisted that he was a lord in disguise, so 
the readers of the announcement of ‘ Nothing 
New’ will be unwilling to believe that this is not 
the title of a new tale by the author of ‘ John 
Halifax.’ But the words are to be literally and 
truly read, the contents of these two volumes 
being merely a rechauffée of old stories that have 
appeared in the ‘ National,’ ‘ Fraser's,’ and the 
‘Dublin University’ Magazines, in ‘ Household 
Words,’ and in ‘Chambers’ Journal.’ They will 
be new to many readers, nevertheless; and will 
even bear re-perusal. Lord Erlistoun; Alwyn's 
First Wife; M. Anastasius; The Water Cure; 
The Last House in C Street; A Family in 
Love ; A Low Marriage ; and The Double House, 
are the titles of the tales, some of which will be 
remembered with pleasure by magazine readers. 
The Last House in C. Street is one of the best- 
told ghost stories that we have seen, and suggests 
recollections of many well-authenticated cases of 
unaccountable intimations of events passing at a 
distance. Except by denial of the testimony, it is 

impossible to explain how the knowledge of a 
death is communicated by physical means at the 
very time of its occurrence. Such instances are 
on record, and the agency of spiritual beings is 
called in to account for the mystery. The Water 
Cure story will most amuse some readers, and 
the Double House surprise others; and indeed 
we scarcely expected to find so much variety of 








delivery, for the perusal of some friends at a dis- 


tance. Even in this incomplete form their merit 
is remarkable, and the public approval of them 
has been testified by the sale of four editions of 
the first series in two years, and three editions of 
the second series in little less than twelve months. 
The third series now published will doubtless be 
equally popular. There are serious deficiencies 
and errors in doctrinal statements, the distinctive 
truths of the Christian system have not the promi- 
nence that is their due, and a tendency to rational- 
istic theology pervades the discourses. But we 
cannot tell how far these defects may be chargeable 
on the reporter of the sermons. In earnestness of 
practical appeal, and in eloquent and graceful dic- 
tion, Mr. Robertson had few rivals, and these 
characteristics are sufficient to account for his un- 
usual popularity. An engraving from a_ bust 
sculptured after death forms the frontispiece to 
this volume. 
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invention in the writer of ‘ Jobn Halifax.’ 

Mr, Charles Hancock’s Gaieties and Gravities 
consist of miscellaneous pieces in prose and verse, 
more remarkable for variety of subject than for 
merit of treatment. The author seems to claim 
credit for the amount of his literary labours, as the 
general index presents a careful statement of the 
nnmber of lines of rhyme in the volume, which 
amount to 5324. Some of the poems are in the 
Peter Pindar school, familiar topics being dis- 
cussed in a broadly humorous manner, Which 
are meant as the gaieties and which the gravities 
in the collection it is not always easy to determine, 
some of the pieces with grave headings being 
likely to excite the reader's amusement, while 
others, evidently intended to be jocose, are some- 
what dull and ponderous. 

Although the sermons of the late Mr. Robertson, 
of Brighton, appear under great disadvantage, 
they amply sustain the high reputation he had 
attained, when, alas! too early removed from his 
sphere of labour. They were not prepared for 
publication by himself, nor, indeed, were they 
written before they were preached, but for the 


most part are prepared from recollections of the 
discourses, written out bya hearer the day after 
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History of the Royal Sappers and Miners. By T. W. J. Co- 
Miscellanies, Prose and Verse, By W.M. Thackeray, Vol. 


. Second 
New York: 


Tue’ fourth volume of Mr. Thackeray’s Miscel- 
lanies contains the Fitz-Doodle Papers, Men’s 
Wives, A Shabby-Genteel Story, and the History 
of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond—a collection that will amuse and delight 
the adinirers of the first of modern humorists and 


England and Her Colonies ; or, the Progress of Unity. By 
The Principles of Collegiate Education Discussed and Eluci- 


Report and Plan of the Inter- 


EverY man his own baker, or at least every 
house to have its own bakery, is the purport of 
Eliza Acton’s new book for domestic tse, The 


‘Modern Cookery’ assures the reader that the 
trouble and difficulty of home bread-baking are 
overrated, and that there is nothing to hinder 


well as the other ordinary processes of the 
kitchen, There is no reason, she says, why we 
should not become independent of others in the 
preparation of what is the food of all, the chief 
food of many, and almost the sole food of many 
more. Everything which relates to its consumption 
or economy is therefore of interest; not to speak 
of the frightful adulterations to which the residents 
in great towns are said now to be constantly ex- 

The whole philosophy and practice, as well 
as the history of the subject of bread-making, in 
its plain and its fancy forms, are elaborately set 


the practical part of the work, but they will be 
highly amused as well as shocked by many of 
the descriptions of the art and mystery of baking 
as managed by the craft, and may obtain additional 
inducement to put themselves into a position to 
eat of household or home-baked bread. Cobbett 
in his day expressed, in strong terms, his concern 
at the degeneracy of English housewives, many of 
whom knew nothing of the making of bread, 
Every woman, he says, high or low, ought to know 
The idea of servants, who are the 
children of the labouring classes, not knowing how 
to make bread, he thought scandalous ; and it was 
nearly as bad that so few mistresses could direct 
them. It is even worse since Cobbeti’s time, and 
this branch of household management is almost 
wholly given over to the bakers in London and 
It is notso, however, 
in all towns, for we believe that in Bury, for in- 
stance, with fifty or sixty thousand inhabitants, 
there are not more than two bakers. Every woman 
in Suffolk, town or country, knows how to make 








bread. The perusal of the bread book will con- 

vince any one how easy it would be for many 

households to réturn to a usage so conducive to 

health and economy. Minute directions are given 

for setting to work on the smallest seale, and for 

making the bread, even though it may be sent to 

a public oven for baking. 

The speculations in Mr. Fletcher’s book on 
England and her Colonies take a wide range, and 
are not very precise or practical in their applica- 
tion. In the closing sentence of the treatise the 
writer's ideas are thus summed up—‘“ A people is 
happy, when out of the varieties of characters, 
the fusion of races, the extent and complication of 
relations, the co-operation of all under the simple 
yet profound protectorate of government, such 
ample scope is afforded for progress in unity, as 
shall raise up the social aggregate into a national 
incarnation of that prime excellence which in- 
cludes all the rest, and is at once the foundation of 
imperial right and the crown of imperial duty— 
the motive and test of all virtue, and the source of 
all that is good and beautiful—Benevolence.” Let 
the reader make what he can of this high-flown 
proposition, the demonstration of the means of 
attaining which is attempted in Mr. Fletcher's 
work. 

A recent advertisement in the public journals 
for professors, on terms unusually liberal, was 
probably to many the first intimation of the ex- 
istence of Gnoll College, in the Vale of Neath, 
near Swansea, South Wales. There is now pub- 
lished a full statement of the origin and plan of the 
Institution, with a general treatise on the principles 
of Collegiate Education adapted to the require- 
ments of England in these times. The great 
principle is the provision of systematic instruction 
. | in the branches of knowledge, the application of 
which has formed and extended the various depart- 
ments of national industry and enterprize. In 
the Continental States, schools of science and of 
art have been established on a scale and to an ex- 
tent yet unattempted in England. In Scotland 
and at Belfast such institutions have been long 
successfully carried on, and the pupils trained at 
them have supplied a large proportion of the 
managers and overseers of mining, engineering, 
chemical, and manufacturing establishments in all 
parts of the empire. The objects of Gnoll College 
are the elucidation of scientific principles and the 
8 | practical application of science to the public 
serviceand to the chief branches of national industry. 
Mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
natural history, human history, design, are the 
branches for which separate professorships are at 
once to be founded, while special courses of lectures 
on occasional subjects will be also given. The 
district in which Gnoll College is placed is pe 
culiarly favourable for carrying out most of the 
practical measures proposed by the founders for the 
training of the pupils. So much depends, how- 
ever, on the efficiency of the staff at the head of 
the College, that it is needless to enlarge on the 
n | details of a scheme which on paper appears ad 
n}mirable. It only remains at present to observe 
that Gnoll College starts under the most favourable 
auspices, and that the names of Dr. Thirwall, 
Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. Conybeare, Dean of 
Llandaff, and a long list of noble, reverend, and 
influential names, headed by that of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, appears as a guarantee 
of the active co-operation of the residents of the 
district. We shall notice with interest the progress 
of the Institution towards working order. 

On paper, the scheme for the canalization of the 
Isthmus of Suez appears feasible as well as magnt- 
ficent ; and the Egyptian Government, under the 
advice of the engineers of all nations, forming the 
Scientific Commission having charge of the scheme, 
is making a strenuous effort to carry into execution 
this dream of old times. From the days of the 
Pharaohs and the Cesars to those of Napoleon the 
proposal has been entertained, and the Mahometan 
Caliphs made no small progress in the work . 
uniting the two seas. But the project will pote 
no great avail for international or for commefcia 
purposes, except the canal be on a scale for ad- 
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mitting the passage of ships of large burden. If 
it were necessary to unload the cargoes, and then 
re-ship them at the other side of the Isthmus, no 
great advantage would be gained. To make a 
canal capable of forming a passage for the navies of 
the world to and from India, is the ambitious design 
of the present Viceroy of Egypt, Mohamined Said, 
and of M. de Lesseps and his European coadju- 
tors. The subject has been warmly taken up in 
France, and the political influence of that nation 
in Egypt at this time has had no slight effect in 
bringing the scheme to the position that it now 
assumes. The works of excavation in the interior 
are rapidly proceeding, but the grand difficulties 
remain yet to be met. The shallowness of the 
water at both extremities of the canal, and the cer- 
tainty of the depth, if artificially created, being 
destroyed by silting—these form the natural ob- 
stacles to the success of the scheme. It was this 
which led M. Leptre to abandon the idea of a 
direct cutting across the Isthmus from Suez to 
Pelusium, when appointed by Napoleon to report on 
the practicability of the attempt. It is now pro- 
posed to meet the difficulty by constructing im- 
mense piers or jetties carried out into deep water 
from the ends of the canal. It is here that the 
scheme becomes visionary. The estimate for the 
whole works is about 8,000,000/. ; but the con- 
struction of these piers, which must consist of 
miles of masonwork to be of permanent use, would 
absorb more than that amount. The stone must 
all be brought from a distance, and the mere cost 
of transporting the materials would be ruinous. 
Let the sanguine projectors examine the cost of 
our Plymouth breakwater, where the stone is 
quarried on the spot, and which is a small under- 
taking compared with their gigantic piers, and 
they will see the hopelessness of the scheme. Ex- 
eept some better plan may be suggested for over- 
coming the difficulties of the shallow waters of the 
seas on both sides of the Isthmus, the scheme can 
only have a partial and temporary success, Those 
who are interested in the question will find full in- 
formation in the ‘Reports of the International 
Scientific Commission, with Appendix and Plans, 
and the latest Official Documents.’ A popular 


‘statement of the objects and progress of the works 


is given in Mr. Kenny’s brochure, entitled ‘The 
Gates of the East,’ of which a second edition has 
lately been issued. A deputation is now in this 
country, seeking to obtain financial support for the 
undertaking, with what success remains to be seen. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


— 


EXPERIMENT ON THE SUN’S ACTINIC POWER. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS will be interested in perusing the 
following account of an experiment made by 
J.J. Waterston, Esq., in Bombay, and recently 
communicated to the Astronomical Society, on 
the limit of photographic power of the Sun’s 
direct light. It was made with the view of ob- 
taining data in an inquiry as to the possibility of 
measuring the diameter of the Sun to a very minute 
fraction of a second by combining photography 
with the principle of the electric telegraph: the 
first being employed to measure the element space, 
the latter the element time. The result is, that 
about one twenty-thousandth of a second is suf- 
ficient exposure to the direct light of the Sun to 
obtain a distinct mark ona sensitive collodion plate, 
when developed by the usual processes. 

A circular wooden disk, nineteen inches diameter 
and half-an-inch thick, was mounted on an iron 
axis, so that it revolved easily by an impulse given 
by pressing the finger with a jerk on the outer 
edge. 

About half-an-inch from the rim there was a 
circular aperture half-an-inch diameter, at the back 
of which the black paper was pasted. This paper was 
perforated by a needle, leaving a hole yy-inch dia- 
meter. It was found that the utmost velocity that 
could be given to the disk was five revolutions ina 
second ; and after four seconds, it was reduced to 
three revolutions per second. At each revolution 
the space described by the hole was about fifty 
inches. 

The revolving disk was placed behind the fold- 
ing-doors of a darkened chamber, so that when 
one wing was opened to the extent of a few inches, 
the Sun’s light struck the disk at the lower part of 
its revolution, Having made the preliminary 
arrangements, the observation was as follows :— 

First, the maximum rotatory motion was given 
to the disk. A prepared sensitive plate was held 
close behind the disk (about }-inch from it), at the 
part where the sunshine struck. This plate was 
kept slowly moving in the direction of the radius 
of the disk. An assistant quickly opened and shut 
the door, allowing the sunshine to act for about a 
second. The latent image on the plate being deve- 
loped, was found to consist of four or five concen- 
tric lines. This was repeated several times with 
different plates. 

Taking the velocity of the aperture to be 150 
inches per second, which is certainly under the 
mark, and the breadth of the hole 2yth of an inch, 
the duration of the Sun’s full action on any one 
point must have been about 57);5th of a second. 

The photographic process employed was as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Albumen on glass iodized by tincture of iodine, 
20 gr. to 1 oz. of spirit. 

‘The silver bath, 50 gr. nitrate of silver to 1 oz. 
water, and 12 drops nitric acid. 

‘«Thedeveloping solution three parts water to one 
of acetic acid, and the mixture nearly saturated 
with protosulphate of iron.” 

The above was afterwards tried comparatively 
with the collodion process, and found to be con- 
siderably inferior in quickness of taking an impres- 
sion, the ratio being 2 or 3 to 1. 





THE CHISWICK FETE. 


THE great horticultural experiment of the season 
has been tried. The question whether the attrac- 
tions of Chiswick could be revived has been an- 
swered in the affirmative ; and those who fancied 
that the Horticultural Society was dead and buried 
have met with an agreeable surprise. Never before 
has a finer or more varied mass of plants been col- 
lected on that celebrated ground, nor have they, on 
any former occasion, been so well displayed. The 
garden too was in a state of unusual beauty ; no 
late frosts had ruined the tender foliage of spring; 
the turf was green and soft, gay flowers in abun- 
dance met the eye in all directions, and the altera- 
tions made with so much taste by Mr. M‘Eweii in 








what is called the American garden, although but 
six weeks old, were quite in a condition to be ap- 
preciated. Rhododendrons and Azaleas were glow- 
ing with crimson and yellow and purple and white 
in all directions, and left no room for doubt, on 
the part of the most indifferent spectator, that 
American plants are only to be seen in perfection 
by displaying them in the free air to the bright 
sun, arranged as they would be where Nature is 
the artist. 

The principal changes in the arrangements of 
the Exhibition were the conversion of the large 
conservatory into an exhibition hall, and the dis- 
play of Roses and some other plants without tables, 
The conservatory was fitted up with stages of 
each side, between which along the middle passed 
a gravel walk, ending in a large semicircular mass 
of noble plants remarkable for their fine foliage, 
contributed by Messrs. Veitch. On one side were 
Orchids in great profusion, among which a collec- 
tion from Mr. Rucker, in wondrous beauty, stood 
pre-eminent. His Lelia cinnabarina and Lelia 
purpurata excelled anything we had seen before ; 
while a beautiful specimen of Saccolabium curvi- 
folium, a very difficult plant to manage, and a 
noble example of that large form of Aerides crispum 
which Dr. Wight cails Aerides Lindleyanum, 
bore testimony to the great horticultural skill of 
Mr. Rucker’s gardener. On the left of the 
entrance were superb specimens of Ferns, among 
which we venture to single out Gleichenia flabellata, 
from Mr. Parker, of Hornsey, as the finest species 
in the garden, or perhaps in cultivation. We did 
not suppose it possible to have brought the plant 
to such perfection. In the conservatory, too, 
were displayed all the new plants of any impor- 
tance, and among these were some of very unusual 
interest. First stood the Thujopsis dolabrata 
from Messrs. Veitch, and Abies Kempferi, the 
Golden Fir Tree of China, from both Messrs. 
Veitch and Mr. Glendinning, two new hardy 
trees that claim rank with Abies Douglasi, 
Pinsapo, Wellingtonia, and the other princes of 
that noble race. Less interesting than these, 
only because hardy trees are of more importance 
than hardy herbaceous plants, were magnificent 
specimens of that Farfugium grande which we have 
so often described already as a noble acquisition, 
placed by Mr. Fortunein the hands of Mr. Glendin- 
ning. After these came many fine things, chiefly 
from Messrs. Veitch, especially an extremely pretty 
Thibaudia, with globular crimson flowers melting 
into snow white at the tips; a hardy blue Cali- 
fornian Ceanothus, called Lobbii, somewhat re- 
sembling C. papillosus; Rhododendron Veitchi, 
the very handsome new species which gained a 
first class prize in Regent Street a few weeks since ; 
a most beautiful Perrettya, loaded with myriads 
of white blossoms like little hailstones; and a 
stately Grevillea, called Drummondi: these were 
in flower. Other novelties, merely shown by 
Messrs. Veitch for their foliage, were a couple of 
species of Theophrasta, Hippomane spinosa, and 
Rhopula Skinneri, capital plants of their class, 
and a purple leaved variegated twining Cissus 
which promises well. Chysis Limminghi, a very 
pretty Orchid with white flowers striped with 
purple, came from Messrs. Backhouse, of York, 
and a large leaved majestic Melastomad, called 
Cyanophyllum magnificum, second to none in 
beauty, appeared from Mr. Linden. 

Roses were disposed under a large tent in circles 
formed on the lawn, and surrounded by a deep 
turf border, and the effect thus produced was 
charming. Let the lovers of florists’ Pelargoniums 
say what they will, the “fancies” still stood first 
in the opinion of spectators ; and most beautiful 
things they were. 

Fruit was scanty, but good; and the Vines in 
pots contributed by Mr. Forsyth, gr. to Baron 
Rothschild at Gunnersbury, and Mr. Iveson, gr. 
to the Duke of Northumberland at Sion, gave con- 
siderable beauty to the tables. Vegetables, as a 
branch of the exhibition, were a total failure ; al- 
though a few good examples were seen among them. 

The manufacturers’ department conduced, as 
we always anticipated, very much to the interest 
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of the day. Vases, baskets, and stands filled with 
gay flowers profusely distributed over and along 
the principal walks, richly glowing with colours, 
produced the happiest effect. Numerous tents, 
white, grey, striped, and brown, of various patterns, 
were pitched upon the lawn ; while in other places 
collections of tools, engines, machines, glass ware, 
protecting materials, beehives, boilers, and all sorts 
of heating apparatuses, cement work, &c., were 
arranged in groups without cover, or under tents, 
or in some of the pattern greenhouses erected for 
exhibition on this occasion. The public has free 
access to the Society’s garden for a week, to afford 
opportunity for every one to study these manu- 
factured articles, which to be appreciated must be 
carefully examined. A Catalogue, with fuil descrip- 
tions of most of the articles, is on sale in the 
garden. 

During the afternoon the grounds of Chiswick 
House, which were in all their beauty, were a 
scene of great attraction, his grace the Duke of 
Devonshire having thrown them open to the So- 
ciety’s visitors with his accustomed kindness and 
consideration, 

As had been previously arranged, the exhibition 
remained open on Thursday, for the convenience 
of those who did not use their tickets on the previ- 
ous day, and of the purchasers of the lower -priced 
admissions, and the result was one of the largest 
assemblages of company that had visited the gardens 
for many years, 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Anniversary Meeting. 
A CROWDED meeting of this Society was held, on 
Monday, at its house, 15, Whitehall-place ; Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, President, in the chair. 

The Council Report stated that during the past 
year no less than 173 had been added to the list of 
Fellows, besides whom, Captain Hartstene of the 
American navy, late in command of Her Majesty's 
ship Resolute, and Professor Munch, of Christiania, 
had been elected Honorary members. In the list 
of deceased Fellows were the late Presidents, the 
Earl of Ellesmere and Admiral F. W. Beechey. 
The Society had also to regret the loss of Baron 
Hammer-Purgstall, of Vienna, and several other 
eminent geographers. The Society consists now 
of 970. Its finances were in a most promising 
condition, and the receipts under each head exceeded 
the amounts calculated upon, while the expendi- 
ture had in every case been kept within the esti- 
mates. Under these circumstances, an additional 
sum of 400/. had been invested in the funds, and 
5001. deposited at interest in the Union Bank of 
Tondon, Besides the valuable property of the 
Society, the capital invested in the New Three per 
Cent. Stock amounts now to 3,000/. The 26th 
volume of the ‘Journal,’ and four numbers of the 
‘Proceedings,’ edited by the Secretary, Dr. Nor- 
ton Shaw, had been published and presented free 
to the Fellows. 

The libraries of the Committee of Council on 
Education, of the Geographical Society of Darm- 
stadt, and of the Museum of Natural History of 
Strasburg, had been added to the list of institutions 
to which the publications of the Society are pre- 
sented. The map-rooms had been consulted for 
the purposes of scientific research, and the acces- 
sions amounted to not less than 21 atlases and 
6225 maps and charts, and 700 volumes to the 
library. Among the expeditions particular atten- 
tion was directed to the successful issue of the one 
to North Australia, under Mr. Gregory ; and also 
to that to East Africa, under Captain Burton. 

Mention was also made to the proposed explora- 
tions of British North America, from LakeSuperior, 
across the Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific and 
Vancouver Islands; to the expedition up the 
Niger, under Dr. Baikie ; and to the proposed 
exploration of Borneo by Lieutenant de Crespigny, 
R.N., F.R.G.S, The Secretary has also again 
officiated, at the request of the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education, as one of 
the examiners of lecturers in geography. 


seconded by Mr. Crawfurd, the Report was unani- 
mously received and adopted. 

The President then delivered the Founder’s 
Gold Medal to the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, as 
the representative of Mr: A. C. Gregory, the com- 
mander of the North Australian Expedition, for his 
important explorations in Western and Northern 
Australia. In presenting this medal, the Presi- 
dent gave a brief description of the various expedi- 
tions on which Mr. Gregory had served. He 
believed the centre of Australia to be an unin- 
habitable desert, probably the bottom of a dried- 
up ocean, which must preclude all communication 
between the different colonies, except by the coast 
range, or by sea. The united journeys performed 
by Mr. Gregory extended to between 6000 and 
7000 miles, through countries previously un- 
traversed by civilized man, during which the 
various points had been accurately determined by 
astronomical and other observations. This expedi- 
tion had also clearly defined the character of that 
fine basin of North Australia, which might at no 
distant day become a British colony. Sir Roderick 
was glad to say that Mr. Gregory had been in the 
first place recommended to command this expedi- 
tion by himself. 

Mr. Labouchere, cn receiving the medal, ex- 
pressed the gratification it gave him to be enabled 
to convey so well merited a mark of the Society’s 
approbation to Mr. Gregory. He then explained 
the grounds upon which Mr. Gregory, upon the 
recommendation of the Society, had been chosen 
for the command of the expedition—a task which 
he had discharged in so meritorious a manner, and 
expressed his confident belief that the gold medal 
of the Society would be valued by Mr. Gregory as 
the highest reward that could be conferred upon 
him—coming as it did from those so competent to 
judge of what had been achieved. 

The Patron’s gold medal was next delivered to 
Colonel Everest, on behalf of Colonel A. S. Waugh, 
the Surveyor General of India, for his geodetical 
operations, as remarkable for their extent and 
accuracy, whereby widely extended tracts, hitherto 
partially or wholly unexplored, have been covered 
by triangulation of the most accurate order, and 
geographical data of the highest value have been 
added to our knowledge of that interesting and 
important region. Colonel Everest, under whom 
Colonel Waugh had served, and who eventually 
succeeded him, made a few appropriate observations 
on receiving the medal. 

The President then delivered the address on the 
progress of geography during the past year, com- 
mencing with the obituary of the deceased Fellows, 
and alluding in eloquent and feeling terms to the 
Society's two deceased Presidents, Rear- Admiral 
Beechey and the Earl of Ellesmere ; he proceeded 
briefly to notice the labours of the Society, and to 
pass in rapid review the additions which had of 
late been made to geographical knowledge and the 
discoveries in all parts of the world. In the course 
of a long and able discourse, Sir Roderick succes- 
sively descanted upon M. Kleghorn’s theory of 
the wear and tear of our coasts, the projected 
telegraph, the discoveries of Dr. Livingston and 
others in Africa, the proposed final Arctic search, 
the various leading topics, winding up his address 
with a reference to the growing utility and ac- 
knowledged importance of the Society, and to the 
inadequacy of its present accommodation for its 
steadily increasing numbers. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the Presi- 
dent, on the motion of Sir H. Rawlinson, seconded 
by Sir George Back, for his able address, with a 
request that he would allow it to be printed. 

The scrutineers having reported that the changes 
as recommended by the Council had been adopted, 
a vote of thanks was passed to the retiring mem- 
bers of the Council, the Auditors, and the Scruti- 
neers. 

The Anniversary was celebrated by a Dinner in 
the evening at the Freemasons’ Tavern, when Sir 

Roderick Murchison was supported by a number 
of the leading members of the Society. After the 
usual loyal toasts, that of the ‘Army and Navy” 





On the motion of the Bishop of St. Asaph, 


was coupled with the names of General Sir Charles 
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Pasley and Rear-Admiral Sir George Back, who 


briefly responded. The Chairman next proposed 
the toast of the evening, ‘ Prosperity to the Royal 
Geographical Society,” coupling it with the name 
of Sir H. Rawlinson, the earliest gold medalist of 
the Society in the room, and adverted more par- 
ticularly to his travels and researches in Susiana 
and Persian Kurdistan, and to the new light he 
had thrown on the comparative geography of 
Western Asia. Sir Henry, in responding to the 
toast, cited his own case as an instance of the in- 
centive which the medals of the Society held out to 
travellersand geographers to distinguish themselves, 
and also commented upon the fact, that whilst 
most other scientific societies of the metropolis were 
deploring the falling off in their members, the Royal 
Geographical Society was threatened with an 
absolute plethora of prosperity ; this he mainly 
ascribed to the practical nature of its pursuits, 
which were equally beneficial to the politician, the 
merchant, and the man of science. The Right 
Hon. E. Cardwell then proposed ‘The Health 
of the President, Sir Roderick Murchison,” and 
commenced by paying a graceful tribute to his 
predecessor in office, Rear-Admiral Beechey. He 
commented upon the career of Sir Roderick, and 
dwelt upon the benefit the Society had derived from 
his having devoted his efforts so steadily and earnestly 
to its interests. ‘‘Success to the projected final 
search for Sir John Franklin” was then drunk, 
with which the names of Captain McClintock, 
Captain Allen Young, and Lieutenant Hodgson, 
were coupled. ‘‘The health of the Explorers of 
Distant Regions,” with which the name of Dr. 
Livingston was connected, was then drunk with 
more than usual warmth. Dr. Livingston, in 
responding to the toast, alluded to the great 
encouragement the Society offered to travellers in 
distant regions by bringing their discoveries to the 
notice of their fellow men, marking its sense of the 
value of their labours, and rewarding with its 
medals those who had assisted in opening up un- 
He concluded with some remarks 
with reference to his travels in Africa. ‘The 
Scientific Bodies of London” was coupled with the 
naneof, and responded to, by Mr. Leonard Horner. 
‘‘Our Periodical Literature and the Press” was 
responded to by Mr. Charles Dickens, who alluded 
to the services rendered by the press, and its 
willingness to lend its aid to all that was calculated 
to advance education and assist in the enlighten- 
ment of the community. The Geography of 
Australia,” associated with the name of Sir Charles 
Nicholson, was then drunk and responded to ; and, 
finally, ‘‘ The Officers of the Society,”’ coupled with 
the name of the Secretary, Dr. Norton Shaw, was 
received with applause. 


ART TREASURES EXHIBITION. 


THE saloon on the north side of the orchestral 
corresponding to that on the south, where the 
Hertford collection ef paintings is hung, is devoted 
to works of oriental art, if art it can be called. 
As soon as we enter it we feel ourselves in the 
presence of a civilization differing wholly from 
our own, Everything looks rich and ugly and 
weak, We never can realize what national anti- 
pathies mean till we come in contact with orientals. 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, are all 
members of the great European family. The same 
spirit pervades their art, and they all appeal to 
the same class of emotions. But the barbaric 
splendour of the oriental nations finds no response 
in the taste of a European. The native Indian 
and Chinese pictures which adorn the walls are 
finished with great neatness, but they have about 
as much artistic feeling in them as a child’s draw- 
ing of Timothy the Cat. Their swords are 
exquisitely tempered perhaps, and the hilts and 
scabbards are of the most gorgeous materials ; 
but they look like toys. We could not get our 
hands within the guard. In their carved orna- 
ments they display much ingenuity and_ great 
perseverance ; but the forms look small and weak 
and stunted. All their ornaments, like their 
hideous idols, have a sensual, big-bellied appear- 
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ance, and excite a certain feeling of disgust in a 
European. Asia, too, like Europe, appears to be 
animated by a destinctive spirit. Here are spe- 
cimens pf various works of art from Persia, Hin- 
dostan, Siam, China, Japan, Ceylon; but the 
character of all is identical. The art-feeling is of 
a lower moral tone than that of Europe. We 
feel at once that the people who are animated by 
it must be both physically and morally less robust 
than those who have produced the works which 
we had before been studying. So true is it also 
that the character of a people is denoted by the 
character of their art. After the age of Augustus 
there is a visible decline in Roman Art. The 
decay of the medieval system is marked by 
the gradual decline in architecture and sculp- 
ture, and its total dissolution by the rise of the 
gendissance or pseudo-classic school, the most un- 
meaning and purposeless that has ever appeared 
in Europe. We have yet to learn what school of 
art is to characterize the nineteenth century, for 
now, like the Irishman and the different kinds of 
whiskey, we are trying them all, and have not 
yet made up our minds which to stick to. 

Of oriental art we have in this saloon an excel- 
lent specimen. The walls are hung with some 
paintings of domestic scenes by native Indian and 
Persian artists. The picture from the palace of 
the Shah of Persia, representing that potentate 
among his nobles, and giving audience to the 
European ambassadors, is the most meritorious. 
The drawings of tombs and mosques by some 
native Indian artists are curious; and the repre- 
sentation of a native dance is not without a 
certain spirit. There is some attempt at perspec- 
tive, but it is rather too like the “ willow-pattern” 
for perfect beauty. These occupy but a small 
portion of the walls, and what remains is covered 
with mats, shawls, cloths, coverlets, and other 
fabrics. 

Ranged round the room are cases stored with 
various articles of interest. One of these cases 
contains some specimens of Indian silk and cotton 
fabrics of surprising lightness, richness, and, splen- 
dour. Gold-thread appears to be woven in with 
the other material, whether silk or cotton, and 
imparts a beautiful brilliancy to the fabric. There 
is a peculiar propriety in exhibiting these spe- 
cimens of the textile art in the great cotton 
metropolis. 

Another case is devoted to articles in carved 
wood and ivory from India. Another contains 
costly specimens of Indian arms. Here are 
ghastly looking sabres and yataghans, which look 
as if they were made to be held by boys, or in the 
long, narrow hands of some of the monkey tribe ; 
pistols and guns and daggers, with inlaid and 
jJewelled hilts. ‘Uhen,we come upon some 
jewellery of great minuteness and beauty of a par- 
ticular kind. It is not, indeed, the artistic beauty 
of the Limoges enamels. It is different from the 
broad solidity of the modern plate exhibited by 
the Queen. It is, in fact, oriental—minute and 
ingenious. Then we come upon some of the 
hideous Buddhist idols—as different from the 
Apollo or the Venus as a Bengalee is from Plato. 
The clever photographs, by an English artist, of 
some of the most magnificent of the Buddhist 
temples, are very interesting. Here again we 
might illustrate the difference between the Asiatic 
and European character, by a comparison of these 
with the Parthenon or the Cathedral of Cologne. 
One case is devoted to the well-known Chinese 
lace-like carvings in ivory. In another is a pack 
of curious Indian playing-cards; and among 
various articles of domestic use, we observed a 
cup extremely like those used in the Christian 
church for the celebration of the eucharist. It 
was probably copied by a native workman from 
a chalice brought into the country by some 
medizval missionary. 

In the middle of the room is a sort of tent on a 
slightly raised platform. Outside it are piles of 
arms, rich crimson velvet saddles, a diminutive 
suit of chain-armour, an umbrella of costly 
fabric, and some articles of oriental furniture. 
The inside is fitted up as a sitting apartment. In 








the middle stands a small inlaid chess-table ; on 
the floor is a rich carpet, and round the sides are 
the cushions upon which the Asiatics recline. 
Some dresses of those beautiful oriental fabrics, 
which combine the richness of brocade with the 
lightness of gauze, are thrown upon the sofa. 


The whole thing conveys the impression of bar- | 


baric splendour and effeminate sensuality. 

We must not quit the building without noticing 
the lines of beauteous forms in white marble, which 
solicit the visitor’s admiration, as he passes up the 
nave and through the transepts and gallery of 
modern painters. It would be needless to 
enter into a minute criticism of works which 
are already well known. We need only say that 
Lord de Tabley exhibits Hogan’s ‘ Eve startled by 
the Sight of Death,’ Lord Ward, Canova’s 
‘Venus,’ Power's ‘Greek Slave,’ and Canova’s 
‘Dying Gladiator.’ Here also are Schuler’s 
‘Adam and Eve,’ and a host of others, among 
which it would be invidious to particularize. 
But after looking carefully at these nude figures 
of men, women, and boys, we could not help 
asking ourselves why the sculptors choose to call 
them Narcissus, and Venus, and Cupid. These 
names conveyed some idea to the Ionians ; to us 
they convey none. The statue represented a 
principle which the Greek deified and worshipped ; 
it is to us only a beautiful human figure in cold 
white marble, without any of those associations 
which make it pleasant to look upon the human 
figure. We can appreciate the beauty of the 
limbs, the grace of the attitude; but we confess 
that we find it difficult to understand what it is 
that the sculptor wants to say to us by his statue 
of Venus or Narcissus, and therefore we do not 
know what to think. We are almost disposed to 
believe that statues of heathen gods and goddesses 
are an anachronism in the nineteenth century. 

We must now close our hasty sketch of this 
great national exhibition. To study the various 
works of art which it contains would take months; 
to describe them would monopolize the room which 
we must give to other subjects. We have there- 
fore endeavoured to catch some few of the most 
salient points presented by the various styles of 
art, and to convey our own impressions as they 
were formed, leaving it to our readers to verify or to 
correct them by a personal inspection. We might 
have talked learnedly of the different schools of 
painting ; but to do this will require time and 
space. When these are limited, a general view 
of the works themselves, with as little reference 
as possible to their authors, is the most instructive 
and the least wearisome mode of treatment. 

We bid adieu to the Art Exhibition with regret. 
It is a place to wander in at one’s leisure, to 
study and dream over, bit by bit, according to 
the mood we may happen to be in. What a 
history of the progress of human thought does it 
embody! How accurately, for instance, do the 
early Italian and the modern English schools 
represent the spirit of their respective ages! But 
these reflections would carry us too far, and it is 
time to take a final leave of our subject. 





Sir RopErick MvrcuHIson has issued cards of in- 
vitation to a conversazione at his residence in Bel- 
grave-square, on Wednesday evening next, to 
meet the members of the Geographical Society. 

The Annual Meeting of the Surrey Archeological 
Society, announced three weeks since to be held at 
Dorking on the 25th instant, is postponed to the 
30th, when the members will assemble by the kind 
permission of Mr. Hope at his beautiful seat, the 
Deepdene. In the afternoon an excursion will 
be made, at the invitation of Mr. Evelyn, to Wotton, 
so intimately associated with the well-known author 
of Sylva. 

The arrangements by the local committee of the 
British Association in Dublin, are now assuming a 
definite form, and give promise of a successful 
meeting. Wednesday, the 26th of August, is the 


day appointed for the meeting of the Association, 





under the presidency of the Rev. Humphrey Lloydd, 
D.D. The Dublin secretaries are, Lundy Foote, 
Esq., the Rev. Professor Jollett, and Dr. W. Neil- 
son Hancock ; Dr. John H. Orpen, treasurer. At 
one P.M., on the 26th, the general committee will 
meet, for receiving the report of the council, and 
for the election of sectional officers. At the first 
general meeting, at eight P.M., the President’s ad- 
dress will be delivered. The sections will meet 
daily, from Thursday, the 27th of August, to Tues- 
day, the 1st of September inclusive. As a large 
number of communications are expected, it is de- 
sirable that abstracts of papers to be read should 
be forwarded to the secretaries, so as to facilitate 
the arrangement of business. 'The Reception-room 
will be the Examination Hall of Trinity College. 

Lord Brougham attended the last Monday meet- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, of which 
he is a corresponding member, and read a paper, 
in French, on some mathematical subject. Our 
letters hint that the noble lord’s accent was 
rather torturing to the ears of his auditors, but that 
nevertheless his paper was warmly complimented. 

The prize at Oxford for the best English poem 
on asacred subject, given once in three years, from 
a benefaction offered to the university in 1848, 
through Dr. Cramer, then Dean of Carlisie, has 
been awarded to Mr. Charles Henry Pear- 
son, M.A., Fellow of Oriel ; the theme was the 
‘Death of Jacob.’ ‘The Waters of Babylon’ is the 
subject proposed for the poem in the year 1860. 

Mr. Robert Harrison, of Leeds, has been ap- 
pointed secretary and librarian of the London 
Library, in room of Mr. William Bodham Donne, 
who has succeeded the late Mr. Kemble as licenser 
of plays. Mr. Donne had held the office since 
1852, andthe Annual Report of the Committee for 
this year bears a just tribute to his valuable services 
during that period. Of the general condition of 
the institution the Report gives a favourable ac- 
count. Large additions have been made to the 
library by purchase and by donations. Among 
the acquisitions of the latter class is a choice col- 
lection of books on Logic presented by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, and eighty-four volumes of the 
‘ Encyclographie des Sciences Médicales,’ the gift 
of Dr. R. Ferguson. These donations are good 
types of the kind of books for which the London 
Library continues to be prized by men of education 
and study. For financial reasons there might be 
temptation to become more akin to ordinary cir- 
culating libraries, but the high character of the 
institution is maintained as a storehouse of the 
best modern English and Foreign works, and a 
repertory of standard and not of ephemeral litera- 
ture. The acknowledgments of the committee are 
made to Mr. John Chorley for his assistance in 
arranging the collection of Spanish dramas pub- 
lished some time ago, and for contributions to- 
wards completing imperfections in this now valua- 
ble series. The number of volumes of all kinds in 
circulation during the past year was 33,816. It 
is found that the recent regulation works well, 
by which annual readers are admitted on nomina- 
tion, without being compelled to pay the entrance 
fee. This arrangement has in several instances 
proved of great convenience, as for example to 
Americans and other strangers whose residence in 
London is only temporary. It is proposed that 
the Vice-Presidency, vacant by the death of the 
Earl of Ellesmere, should be filled by the Earl of 
Stanhope, who has hitherto served the library as a 
member of the Committee of Management. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, the Director of the British 
Portrait Galiery in the Art Treasures Exhibition, 
will publish in the course of next week a popular 
and artistic account of the British Portrait Gallery, 
with anecdotes ef the persons represented, and 
the prices paid in many instances for the best pic- 
tures. Our readers will perhaps remember that 
the collection, including the historical miniatures, 
has been formed and arranged by Mr. Cunningham. 

We regret to aunounce the decease of George 
Brimley, Esq., of Cambridge, at the early age of 
thirty-seven. Mr. Brimley’s name was not very 
widely known among the public, but many who 
never heard it have been delighted with the 
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masterly essays which he was in the habit of con- 
tributing to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ and other periodi- 
cals, So far as we are aware, the only one of his 
productions published with his name was a 
paper on Tennyson, contributed to the first volume 
of the ‘Cambridge Essays,’ which is certainly en- 
titled to rank high among modern critical per- 
formances. 

Mr. Wood, of Ruislip, an old naturalist and 
publisher of works on natural history, died also 
last week at the advanced age of 83. Originally 
an amateur collector of shells, Mr. Wood's first 
publication was an octavo volume of considerable 
merit for the period, entitled ‘General Conchology ;’ 
but his name will chiefly be remembered in con- 
nexion with a beautifully illustrated catalogue of 
species of shells, subsequently produced under the 
title of ‘Index Testaceologicus,’ and which was 
followed by a similarly illustrated catalogue of 
insects, entitled ‘Index Entomologicus.’ Mr. 
Wood was a Fellow of the Royal and Linnean 
Societies, but had long retired from the society of 
scientific men, 

The three surviving daughters of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Scott have published a “ full 
and entire contradiction of the report’”’ which claims 
for their parents some participation, less or more, 
in the authorship of the Waverley novels. These 
surmises, they add, are entirely false. That Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and others have carried too far their 
ingenious speculations was generally admitted, with- 
out a denial so emphatic and authentic. The most 
that could reasonably be said was, that Sir Walter 
Scott made use of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott’s 
observations of life and character, as he did of 
those of other correspondents. No one meant to 
claim from this a share of ‘ authorship.” 

An incident lately occurred, highly characteristic 
of the present Emperor of the French, and worthy of 
historical note, whatever may be the scientific and 
practical results. Mr. Forbes Campbell, who had 
been a friend of Louis Napoleon when in exile, 
mentioned that a countryman of-his, Mr. Allan, of 
Edinburgh, had invented a method of applying 
electricity as a motive power to machinery. Re- 
membering the error of the great Napoleon in 
rejecting Fulton’s offer of applying steam to his 
navy, because it was deemed chimerical, the 
Emperor immediately appointed an Imperial com- 
mission, under General Morin, of the Institute, 
and Director of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, to examine the invention. The report 
was favourable, and the Emperor desired that Mr. 
Allan should be invited to Paris to demonstrate 
the working of his machinery at the Tuileries. In 
the interview with the inventor the Emperor 
showed a thorough knowledge of mechanics, and 
after minute examination of the engine congratu- 
lated Mr. Allen on having apparently solved one 
of the most important problems of modern science. 
At the same time he expressed his readiness, if 
trials on a large scale were equally satisfactory, to 
purchase the invention, so as to make it national 
property for France. 

Crosby Hall, one of the noblest historical and 
architectural relics of Old London, and one of the 
few places mentioned by Shakspeare, still surviving 
as when he wrote, was this week in undignified 
association with an auctioneer’s hammer. The lease, 
for an unexpired term of 77 years, was put up for 
sale, and bought in, we believe, at 5990/. In the 
property are included some adjacent buildings, as 
well as the ancient palace of Richard III., with its 
magnificent hall, and the council chamber, and 
other apartments. The present rental of the whole 
property is about 4501. 
rooms evening classes for the instruction of young 


men have for some time been held, and we are glad 
to hear that an effort is making to secure the use 


of the building for this purpose. There can be no | diminished ; but the scenes in the college during 
objection to this, as less damage is likely to be 


done to the building than might be if it again be- 
came a storehouse for merchandise, as it was for 
two centuries. Crosby Hall or Place, as it was 
called, was built in 1466 by John Crosbie, sheriff 
and alderman, who was knighted by King Ed- 


In the hall and large | time for witnessing the regatta and sports of the 


alludes to Crosby Place as the palace and residence 
of the Duke of Gloucester before he got the 
crown. It was afterwards tenanted by various 
noble or notable personages. It escaped the great 
fire of 1666, but till recently was in a neglected 
state, and put to uses unworthy of its history. 

The scheme for connecting the education of the 
middle classes with the universities, on the plan 
proposed first, we believe, by the Rev. F. Temple, 
is now in fair way of being carried into effect. 
Last week the Committee appointed to consider 
the subject made their Report to Convocation at 
Oxford, and in accordance with their suggestions 
a statute will shortly be promulgated. It is pro- 
posed that examiners shall be appointed by the 
university, to conduct an examination of persons 
not belonging to the university. The examinations 
are to be held once a year, either at Oxford or 
elsewhere, as may seem desirable, and are to be of 
two grades, the first for candidates under fifteen 
years of age, and the second for those between 
fifteen and eizhteen. Testamurs will be given in 
each case, and on the senior class of students, if 
successful in their examination, the degree of 
Associates in Arts is to be conferred. On the 
Report of the Council to the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, a Syndicate was appointed 
this week for conferences on the’ same subject. 
The Report bore the signature of Dr. Whewell, 
and of others who have taken a conspicuous 
part in the question of improved education in 
connexion with the universities. The principle 
of these academical examinations is ‘adopted 
apparently from the system of the London Uni- 
versity granting degrees to pupils of affiliated 
institutions throughout the country. It is na- 
tural that the old universities should seek to retain 
a due influence on the general education of the 
people, by direct as well as indirect agencies, and 
this plan of conferring distinctions is one of the 
best that could have been adopted. We can 
scarcely, however, expect that the system can 
have anything of a national extension, as it might 
have acquired had it been introduced at a period 
when academical studies occupied more completely 
the educational ground. There are now other 
branches of knowledge, besides those cultivated at 
the old universities, which divide the attention of 
the middle classes, and the new degrees will be 
chiefly sought by those who aspire to the learned 
professions, or who are to be engaged as pre- 
ceptors. For most of the purposes of life a certi- 
ficate of the London Society of Arts would be pre- 
ferred to the Testamur of an Oxford Board of 
Examiners. Instead of these separate, and to 
some extent rival sources of distinction, it would 
be far better could there be some common scheme 
for the whole country, analogous to that which 
works well in France, in the examinations for 
Baccalauréat és lettres, and Baccalauréat és sciences. 
Even if Oxford and Cambridge combined in the 
scheme of conferring middle-class degrees, they 
would only attract a certain class of candidates, 
others preferring the distinctions conferred by the 
London University or the Society of Arts. Only 
a government board of education, with examiners 
acting under its authority, could ever command 
the general influence requisite to organize a middle- 
class system of examinations and degrees, on a 
scale worthy to be regarded as national. 

The 4th of June was this year celebrated at 
Eton with a brilliancy almost recalling the old 
days of the Montem. An unusually large number 
of visitors were present at the speeches, and the 
Prince of Wales arrived from the Isle of Wight in 


evening. The railroads have altered the appear- 
ance of an Eton festival, like many other national 
spectacles, the crowd of equipages being now 


the day, and on the river in the evening, were such 
as recalled old times. It was glorious June wea- 
ther, too. 





Count d’Escayrac de Lauture, who was placed 
at the head of the expedition destined to explore 





ward IV. in 1471, and died in 1477. Shakspeare 


the sources of the Nile, has addressed a letter to 





the Academy of Sciences of Paris, stating that the 
reason why the expedition was broken up, even 
before it set out, was that, on the one hand, it was 
regarded as hostile to the interests of certain influ- 
ential persons in Egypt, and that, on the other, dis- 
sensions broke out amongst its members. M. de 
Lauture naturally throws all the blame of the 
failure on other parties; but from the vain and 
arrogant tone in which his letter is written, we are 
inclined to think that not a little of it falls on him. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that the dissolution 
of the expedition is a great loss to science, for 
never was one organized on a more extensive or 
more perfect scale, or with greater pecuniary and 
other resources. 
The famous French periodical, the ‘ Journal des 
Savans,’ which is very nearly two hundred years 
old—an age perfectly astonishing in that unstable 
country across the Channel—is about to undergo a 
change in its destinies. The Emperor has decreed 
that, instead of being under the control of the 
Minister of Justice, as it has hitherto very un- 
accountably been, it shall be placed under that of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, to which, 
certainly, it naturally belongs. But this change 
will not in any respect modify the character of the 
Journal, and will rather add to than diminish from 
that excellence which has secured it so high a place 
amongst the learned periodicals of Europe. The 
Journal has no editor, but is conducted by a com- 
mission, consisting of Messrs. Mignet, Cousin, 
Hase, Naudet, Moll, and other eminent members 
of the University and the Institute, and amongst 
its contributors are some of the most distinguished 
savans of France. 
An interesting discovery of an old MS. has been 
just made in the library of the foundation of St. 
Gallen, in Switzerland. It is headed ‘ Oratio,’ 
and is, with little doubt, a manuscript presented 
about one thousand years ago, by the Duchess 
Hedwig, an Allemanian of great classical attain- 
ments, to her pupil, Burkard, on the occasion of 
his quitting Hohentwil, and entering the monastery 
of St. Gallen. 
Moritz Arndt, of Bonn, in honour of whom 4 
bust has lately been placed, by the King of Prussia, 
in the library of that town, has just published a 
volume of poetical translations, which, from their 
beauty and gracefulness, have called forth the 
warm commendations of the German press. They 
are entitled, ‘Blossoms gleaned from Old and 
Young,’ and contain, in the first division, transla- 
tions and adaptations from Callius, Tyrtzus, Cal- 
listratus, and the Anthologia Greca ; in the second 
part translations from Swedish, and in the third from 
English and Scotch ballads. One of the most 
beautiful is Charles the Twelfth’s March, known 
by the Swedes as Stenbock’s March, from the 
field-marshal of that name who composed the words. 
A most interesting relic of bygone times has 
lately been brought to light in the neighbourhood 
of Munich ; it is a gold ring of beautiful workman- 
ship, forming, with the ruby which fastens the 
extremities of the hoop, across. On the outside 
are engraved emblems of Christ’s suffering— 
namely, the ladder, sword, spear, sponge, and 
holy handkerchief. The inner circle bears the in- 
scription, “D. Martino Luthero Catherina a 
Bora ;” and on the inside of the sword is carved 
“13 Junius, 1525.” This valuable relic must 
have been the marriage ring of the celebrated 
reformer, given to him by his Kathe, or as he 
playfully calls her, ‘‘ Uxor Dominus Meus.” 
Signor Vulci, of Rome, has been carrying on 
near that town some excavations for the advantage 
and at the expense of Messieurs Didot and Noél 
des Bergers, of Paris. In the course of them, a 
very interesting sepulchral grotto was opened, the 
walls of which were decorated with paintings, beau- 
tiful in themselves, and more than usually well 
preserved and bright in their colouring. An in- 
scription in Etruscan characters informs us that 
the subject is taken from the tale of the Trojan 
war. The figures are bolder, and finer in execu- 
tion, than one generally sees in early Etruscan 
ictures. The tomb contained rich ornaments in 








gold, and some vases, The neighbouring chambers, 
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of which there are several, were bare and not orna- 
mented with frescoes. In Ostia three antique sta- 
tues have been dug up. 





FINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


THE appearance of this Society will be welcomed 
as an agreeable novelty in the world of art. The 
ladies will henceforth enjoy an opportunity of a 
more just and appropriate field of comparison than 
has hitherto been afforded them ; and the peculiar 
merits and attractions that may be supposed to 
attach to the works of female artists will have full 
room to display themselves. The private view of 
the inaugural exhibition was held on Saturday 
week, at a gallery opened in Oxford-street, No. 
315, not far from Hanover-square. The contribu- 
tions show no deficiency, at least in point of 
numbers. They amount to 358, including works 
in oils, in water-colours, and sculpture. Many of 
the specimens are copies, and in this branch of 
study the instances exhibited are remarkably suc- 
cessful. 

In oils, the most important picture undoubtedly 
is Mrs. M’Ian’s Highland Emigrants (35), a work 
to which it is unnecessary to allude particularly, 
as many of our readers will remember its appear- 
ance in the exhibition of the National Institution 
in 1852, where it attracted much attention. Great 
skill in grouping, and remarkable pathos, are dis- 
played in the work, the merits of which are ren- 
dered still more manifest by the progress of time. 

Mrs. M, G. Ward is another lady artist whose 
worksare well known tothe public. The May Queen 
(15) was, if we mistake not, exhibited in the 
Academy of last year, but itis not the léss welcome 
in this collection. The character of each member 
of this group is well rendered, whether we con- 
sider the gaiety and frail delicacy of the young 
beauty, or the foreboding gravity of the old woman. 
The Children (55, 56, and 57) appear to have 
been painted later. They are fresher in colour, 
and it needs no profound penetration to discern 
the relationship in which these charming sitters— 
turbulent ones we doubt not—stand to the artist, 
who dwells upon their beauties with such loving 
appreciation. 

Mrs. Harrison re-appears with fresh bouquets 
of Cottage Roses (67), Fruits and Flowers (71), 
Roses (91 and 142), and Primroses (96), and is 
seen to great advantage, her boldness of drawing 
and skill in colouring being as conspicuous as ever. 
Several Misses Harrison contribute floral studies in 
the same school. 

In water colours, the works of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murray exhibit a force of original genius which is 
not to be met with elsewhere. This lady is the 
wife of the British Consul at Teneriffe, where many 
of these sketches have been taken. We have 
already had occasion, in noticing this year’s National 
Institution, to allude to the great talent exhibited 
in this lady’s drawings, and the impression is 
heightened by what is to be seen here. All the 
ideas are eminently artistic, and the artist possesses 
unusual skill in committing them by a first effort 
to paper, in their full integrity: for all appear- 
ance of labour or effort is absent. They are numer- 
ous ; fifteen in all. <A portrait of Otho, King of 
Greece (134), a tall sitting figure in rich costume, 
and with fine commanding carriage of the head, is 
stated to have been painted by command ; as was 
also a Portrait of Signor Coletti, late Prime 
Minister of Greece (184), a venerable and dignified 
personage. Mrs. Murray has a portrait also of 
The Son of Sultan Abdul Medjid (244), and a 
highly characteristic and spirited drawing of 
Dolores Ruiz, the Gipsy Dancer of Seville (254), in 
one of the most rapid and vigorous of her em- 
phatic evolutions. The swarthy features, sparkling 
glance, bounding form, and quivering muscles, 
are all suggested, if not actually rendered, in this 
slight but impressive sketch, We next notice a 
likeness of Hadj Mohammed Ben Aboo (103), an 
officer of rank under the Sultan of Morocco, which 
completes the list of portraits. The rest are mostly 








studies of black-eyed peasants, in romanticcostumes, 
in the island of Teneriffe. A View of Funchal 
(200) isan exception. The merits of this drawing, 
hasty though it be, must certainly be ranked very 
high ; so vivid and novel is the impression it con- 
veys ; so unlike anything we have been accustomed 
to, yet so truthful. The idea is powerfully sug- 
gested to the spectators, that the long slope of 
land which forms the distinguishing feature of 
Funchal scenery is the result of a flow of lava at 
some remote period. Whether right or wrong, 
such is the geological impression which Mrs. 
Muniay’s drawing conveys. Another picture, 
Idleness (260), is beautiful in its bold and artistic 
arrangement of foreground—the fountain and its 
water-lilies overshadowed by festoons of grapes, 
with the poetical figures lying idly by. It is per- 
haps a little too scattered and broken in the dis- 
tant lights; but it glows and glitters like the 
shores of Italy. The Ravine (133), in the island of 
Teneriffe, presents a remarkable combination of 
mountain peaks, and some aérial peculiarities 
arising from the action of the trade winds. 
Finally, Mrs. Murray has proved no unsuccessful 
copyist of Murillo, in the study of San Antonio 
and the Infant Christ (341). 

Returning to the oil pictures, amongst figure sub- 
jects, A Village School (12), by Emma Brownlow, 
exhibits much clever arrangement and ingenious 
composition; and two heads by Miss Anne G. 
Blunden, one entitled Love (22), another, Hope in 
Death (52), are examples of fine drawing and skill 
in colours. A Christian Woman of Samaria (59), 
by Mrs. Roberton Blanie, is distinguished for the 
vigour of its hues. Zhe Contented Cottager (68), 
by Elizabeth Lawson, also claims notice. 

In landscape, Miss Blake, whose drawings have 
been so frequently ornaments of the amateur ex- 
hibition, contributes several specimens; among 
which The Kremlin, Moscow (205), is particularly 
noticeable, and Schloss Elz (206), a beautiful object, 
already the subject of one of Mr. W. Callow’s 
pictures in the Water-colour Exhibition. The Short 
Way to the Village (58), by Margaret Witcomb, is 
a pretty drawing of a green lane and distant land- 
scape; and a Welsh Stream (84), by Mrs. J. W. 
Brown, is of the same familiar and pleasing class ; 
as also is Richmond, Yorkshire (102), by J. Joy. 
Marianne Stone (121) is another of the landscape 
artists, and Mrs. E. Stanley (238 and 266). The 
former lady has also painted some New Laid Eggs 
and Straw (122) with a delicacy and accuracy that 
are admirable. A Gateway near Margate (72) has 
been studied with minute and persevering care, in 
the delineation of its smallest component parts, by 
Miss A. Tunbridge; and the Court of Heidelberg 
(104) receives more cursory treatment from the 
pencil of Mrs. Sturch. 

Especial praise is due to the great truth of 
colour in the works of Mrs. Higford Burr. One 
is a view of the Statues of Memmnon (117), where 
the background is lighted up with a pink roseate 
glow of sunlight, which must have been carefully 
watched on the spot, and reminds us of the draw- 
ings of Mr. Seddon and of Holman Hunt: another 
consists of Fowr Street Views in Cairo (300), which 
attract the eye at once by their abundance of detail 
and force of colour. As specimens of drawing, 
this lady’s sketches of the Porch at Chartres (188), 
and at Ratisbon (264), must ensure admiration. 

Jn flower subjects we can only record the names 
of Mrs. V. Bartholomew, of Florence Peel, Char- 
lotte James, Miss Fry, Emma Walton, and Emma 
Francis ; all of whom have devoted attention, with 
different degrees of success, to this attractive 
branch of study. 

There are a few enamels; among the rest an 
excellent study after Milton, of A Nymph disarm- 
ing Cupid (276), and several copies of Raphael, 
Murillo as above mentioned, and others. Reynolds 
has been imitated with some success by several 
ladies; as in The Holy Family (313), by M. A. 
Johnstone; The Fortune Teller (314), by Mrs. Back- 
house ; Lady Hamilton (315), and Lady Harcourt 
(318), by Emily Morier. Mary Chapman has repro- 
duced something of the soft luminous depth of Cuyp 
in the Cattle Scene (329), and a Head of Rembrandt 





(334) has been attempted by Mary A. Chapman. 
Turner's Childe Harold's Pilgrimage (340) has been 
studied on a small scale by Marian Harrison. 

In sculpture Mrs. Thornycroft carries off the 
palm, with her busts of the Queen (345), and Duchess 
of Gloucester (846) ; her Autumn (347), and Skip- 
ping Girl (349). sae 

The proposed collection illustrative of the por- 
traitures of Mary Queen of Scots, which, as before 
announced, has been undertaken by the Archzolo- 
gical Institute, promises to prove most successful. 
The numerous contributions of life-size portraits 
and miniatures, readily offered from all parts of 
the country, have so far exceeded expectation, that 
it will be impracticable to complete their arrange- 
ment by the time originally contemplated. The 
entire collection of the original engraved portraits 
of the period has been obtained, with the exception 
only of the very rare full-length figures engraved 
by Elstrack ; but this deficiency will be supplied 
by the aid of photography, aftording a fresh evi- 
dence of the important advantages which accrue 
to the study of art from that magical means of 
reproduction. The full-length portraits of Mary 
in possession of the Draper’s Company and of the 
Scottish Corporation, will it is hoped enrich the 
series, which will comprise many. valuable por- 
traits not available for the collection formed by 
the Institute last year in Edinburgh. Prince 
Albert, Patron of the Society, has warmly en- 
couraged this interesting project ; and it may be 
anticipated that some choice portraits of Mary 
will by special favour be entrusted to the Institute 
from the royal collection. Such an occasion for 
comparison and identification of the varied por- 
traitures of Mary Stuart, which have ever been 
viewed with deep interest, has never before been 
presented. The extended character of the col- 
lection will prevent its being open to view before 
the 13th or 15th June. 

On Friday week last a new panorama was opened 
by Mr. Burford, for private view, in Leicester- 
square. The success of the artist, and of his co- 
adjutor, Mr. Henry C. Selous, and their assistants, 
has been quite as complete in dealing with the 
scenery of the tropics as with the towers and 
shrines of Moscow. Though recent events have 
given great prominence to all that relates to Rus- 
sia, there is a large class of the public in whose 
eyes a peculiar interest attaches to the colony of 
Sierra Leone. First known as an important field 
of missionary labour, it has acquired latterly more 
importance as being the head-quarters of expedi- 
tions employed for putting down the slave trade ; 
and, accordingly, the name of this colony particu- 
larly attaches itself to some of the most earnest re- 
ligious exertions and the greatest moral triumph 
that this country has achieved. Whatever be its 
fate, its name and place can never be lost to the his- 
tory of England. The present view, taken from 
the Signal Hill, represents the city of Freetown, 
distant about three-yuarters of a mile from the 
spectator, with the indentations of the coast on 
which it stands, at the mouth of the Sierra Leone 
river. The opposite bank, called the Bullom coun- 
try, is also visible, lying in low marshy flats, 
thickly clothed with vegetation, and inhabited, it 
is stated, by a cowardly and treacherous set of 
savages, who, though only seven miles from Free- 
town, frequently succeed in kidnapping negroes 
who haye been rescued from slavery, and selling 
them again to the traders. Freetown, with its 
heavy cathedral, a building that has been altered, 
and partially rebuilt, by various governors, until 
all unity of design and taste is lost—its police and 
court-house, government house, hospital and bar- 
racks, is painted with admirable effect, and with 
map-like distinctness as to details, Further in- 
land, the hills begin, and various farms and settle- 
ments are seen scattered among patches of native 
and European cultivation. The mountain ridge, 
the form of which is said to give its name to Sierra 
Leone, stands behind, with the peaks, Leicester 
and Sugar-loaf. In various directions are speci- 
mens of palms and cotton trees; the season at 
which the view is taken being at the end of the 
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dry months, during which time the Harmattan 
wind prevails from the N.E. The village of Wil- 
berforce, with its church, chapel, school-house, and 
native huts, gives a fair idea of the appearance of 
native habitations under the influence of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. Numerous columns of smoke 
point out where the natives are engaged in burn- 
ing wild shrubs, grasses, and weeds before the dry 
season begins. The drawings from which the pic- 
ture has been painted were made on the spot by 
Mr. S. Johnson. As a work of painting this 
panorama may rank with the very best Mr. Bur- 
ford has produced. 

Some choice specimens of the first European 
engravers were disposed of on Wednesday, by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson. We particularly 
remarked the following :— By Cousins— Bolton 
Abbey, after Landsceer ; first proof before all letters, 
rare, 191. 10s. By Desnoyers—Za Belle Jardin- 
were, after Raffaelle ; a brilliant proof before 
letters, 31 guineas. La Vierge aw Linge, after the 
same ; first state before letters, 14]. 15s. By 
Garavaglia—Madonna della Sedia, after Raffaele ; 
first proof before letters, 15} guineas. By Longhi 
—The Magdalen, after Correggio; proof before 
letters, 24 guineas. The Marriage of the Virgin, 
after Raffaelle ; brilliant proof before letters, 411. 
By Morghen— The Awrora, after Guido; fine 
proof, 301. The Madonna della Sedia, after 
Raffaelle ; proof before letters, 14 guineas. Gene- 
val Moncada, after Van Dyck ; rare proof before 
letters, 231. 10s. The Magdalen Praying, after 
Murillo ; brilliant proof before letters, 197. By 
Miiller—The Madonna de St. Sisto, after Raffaelle ; 
fine proof, 49 guineas. St. John, after Domeni- 
chino ; fine proof, with the letters, 28 guineas. 
By Pontius—Rubens, with Hat on his Head, after 
his own picture; fine proof, 127. By Strange— 
Charles I. in his Robes, after Vandyck ; proof 
with all the margin, 447. Charles I. with his 
Equerry, after the same ; proof in the first state, 
191. By Toschi—Descent from the Cross, after 
D. da Volterra ; artist’s proof before letters, 12 
guineas. Z'he Correggio Frescées ; fine India proofs 
before letters. The lot consisted of 24 plates 
selected and signed by the engravers, 42 guineas. 
By Vandyck—(his own etchings). These con- 
sist of—1. His Own Portrait, in the first state ; 
the pure etching. 2. Francis Snyders, ditto. 3. 
Justus Suttermans, first state. 4. Paul de Vos, 
first state ; the pure etching. 5. Titian and his 
Mistress, first state ; and three others, 551. 9s. 

A further step towards the centralization of the 
art collections of the metropolis has been taken in 
the removal of the Architectural Museum from 
Canon-row, Westminster, to South Kensington. 
The increase of the museum rendered the possession 
of larger premises necessary, and the new site pre- 
sented many inducements. The mere fact of the 
museum being now in the same locality with other 
kindred collections, facility being thereby afforded 
for the study of collateral branches of art, would 
suffice to justify the removal. The committee 
have hopes also of obtaining casts and specimens 
of objects, through the government authorities, 
which would have been beyond the resources of a 
private association. In being adopted among 
the institutions having a local habitation on the 
South Kensington estate, there is every likeli- 
hood of the Architectural Museum assuming a 
position which it could scarcely otherwise have 
attained, With regard to the alleged distance 
from the city, the committee need not have assumed 
any tone of apology. Every site that might be 
selected for a National Gallery, or any other public 
building, must be remote from some portion of the 
metropolis, South Kensington is a point towards 
which there will, year by year, be more ready ac- 
cess; and even if the convenience were less in 
that respect, there would be advantage in the in- 
ducement to devote more leisure to regular times of 
study, instead of running in now and then fora 
few minutes, for which there might be temptation 
if the museum were nearer at hand. 

The Queen having been informed that Mr. F. 
Scott Archer, the discoverer of the application of 
eollodion to photography (a process which has 








superseded all others) had died, leaving a young 
family unprovided for, has been pleased to head a 
subscription by a gift of twenty guineas. The 
Photographic Society of London have followed 
with a grant of fifty pounds, and from the general 
estimation in which Mr. Archer's discovery is held 
a very handsome testimonial is expected to be 
raised. The committee-room is at 226, Regent- 
street, and Sir William Newton, R.A., has kindly 
undertaken the office of treasurer. 

Herr Michitz, the sculptor, died in Breslaw on 
the 14th of May ; he was little known beyond his 
native province of Silesia, but was nevertheless a 
man of true artistic feeling, who earnestly but 
unostentatiously laboured, in his own confined 
sphere, to raise the taste of his fellow-countrymen, 
which seems to have been at a low ebb, judging 
at least by one of his small statues, in which he 
symbolises the taste of his native town by a small 
figure holding in one hand a pot of beer, and in 
the other a smoked sausage, and an edible called 
in Germany a ‘‘Stollen.” 

M, Simart, a French sculptor of considerable 
note, and a member of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
has just died in the prime of life. His death was 
occasioned by his having accidentally fallen from 
the roof of an omnibus in Paris. He was a pupil 
of Ingrés and Pradier, and has left several works, 
which are highly esteemed, —amongst them the bas- 
reliefs of the Tomb of Napoleon, in the Hotel des 
Invalides ; a statue of Poetry, in the Library of the 
Chamber of Deputies; a Virgin, in the cathedral 
of Troyes, and a Minerva in the collection of the 
Duc de Luynes. The Minerva, like some of the 
statues of ancient Greece, is in ivory, ornamented 
with gold and sliver. 

Six thousand florins have been subscribed in 
Holland for a statue in Rotterdam, and a monu- 
ment in the churchyard of Rysvyk, to Tollens, the 
celebrated Dutch poet. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE charming operettes of the French Thédtre des 
Bou,fes are so much appreciated by the audiences 
at St. James’s Theatre that M. Offenbach, who 
commenced the performances with only a detach- 
ment of the company, has been encouraged to close 
the house in Paris, and to bring the whole of the 
staff to London. Several new pieces have been 
this week produced, in which M. Pradeau has 
given wonderful exhibitions of a droll humour, quite 
different from anything that we have been accus- 
tomed to witness even in French comedians. Les 
Deux Aveugles is the piece in which his style of 
performance is most broadly displayed. Those 
who have seen Mr. Robson in the Wandering 
Minstrel will enjoy the strongly contrasted acting 
of M. Pradeau in a scene of low life of the same 
type. Most of the other members of the French 
company are capital actors, and the music, under 
the direction of M. Offenbach, is in excellent keep- 
ing with the smartness of the plays and the humour 
of the performers. 

The annual concert given by Miss Dolby and 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, has the reputation of being 
one of the best musical meetings of the London 
season, and this character was amply sustained at 
the Hanover-square Rooms on Wednesday. Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper played, with his usual skill, one of 
Moschele’s pianoforte Concertos (in E flat), and 
a Tarantella, expressly composed for him by M. 
Stephen Heller. Solos by M. Sainton on the 
violin, and Signor Bottesini on the double bass, 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ruy Blas’ overture, formed 
the instrumental part of the performances. Miss 
Dolby sang in her best manner Meyerbeer’s ro- 
manza, ‘ Parmi les Fleurs,’ from the Huguenots, 
three sacred songs by Beethoven, translated from 
the German of Gellert, and several ballads, one of 
which was encored, ‘ The Three Fishers,’ by the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, set by Mr. Hullah, quaintly 
simple in melody, and sung with much taste and 
feeling. Mr. Sims Reeves gave his trite invitation 
to Maud to ‘Come into the Garden,’ an air which 
by this time must be tiresome to all but the devotees 





of Tennyson. It was sung, however, as no one but 
Mr. Reeves can sing it. An original duet by Mr. 
and Mrs. Weiss, ‘Pauloe Virginie,’ the composition 
of Mr. Weiss, has pleasing melody, but some of the 
phrases are unconscious adaptations from Verdi. 
Pinsutti’s lively and gay trio, ‘ Le Spagnole,’ was 
exquisitely given by Mesdames Clara Novello, 
Weiss, and Miss Dolby. M. Benedict was the 
vocal accompanyist, and Mr. Alfred Mellon con- 
ducted the well-trained band of the Orchestral 
Union. Several glees were also sung by the 
Vocal Union. 

On Wednesday evening, the New Philharmonic 
Society brought its short season to a close, the 
concerts having been limited to three instead of 
six, as was proposed had the St. James’s Hall been 
constructed. Dr. Wylde made his last concert 
almost a Beethoven night, four out of the eight 
pieces in the programme being his, including the 
Symphony in B flat, the overture written for Kot- 
zebue's opera, King Stephen, and the Fourth Piano- 
forte Concerto (in C minor), played by Malle, 
Staudach. Madame Gassier and Mrs. Lewis were 
the vocalists of the evening. The most noticeable 
feature of the concert was the admirable perform. 
ance of Mozart’s serenade for wind instruments, 
the music of which is familiarly known in an adap- 
tation as a quintett, and in other shapes, but which 
it was pleasant to hear in its original form. 

The programme of the fourth concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, on Monday evening, was 
excellent in its selection, and the performance 
worthy of the music chosen. Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, and Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, 
were splendidly performed. The other orchestral 
pieces were Rossini’s overture, Siege of Corinth, 
and Professor Sterndale Bennett’s overture, Naiades, 
one of the few works of living authors worthy of 
being introduced on these occasions. Mendelssohn's 
violin Concerto in E minor, and a fantasia of his 
own composition, descriptive of the scenes of the 
Carnival at Madrid, were performed by Signor 
Sivori with a skill in which this pupil of Paganini 
has ‘few rivals, The vocalist of the evening was 
Madame Comte Borchardt. 

The annual performance of Handel’s Messiah, 
for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
took place at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday. The sum 
of 27571. 11s. 7d. has been appropriated during the 
past year to the benevolent purposes of the fund. 


A new play, by Mr. Falconer, author of The 
Cagot, was produced on Monday at the Haymarket, 
and met with a success more due to the exertions 
of the actors and the good humour of a holiday 
audience than to the literary or dramatic merit of 
the piece. A Husband of an Hour is the title of 
the play, the plot of which is in its main story 
very simple. The heroine, the Cowntess de Clair- 
ville (Miss Reynolds), is on the point of being 
married to the Marquis de Creveceur (Mr. Farren), 
when the family lawyer (Mr. Rogers) arrests the 
ceremony by the untoward announcement that the 
lady is no heiress, and that the estates which had 
attracted the Marquis really belonged to Robert 
the Gardener, son of the old Count by a previous 
marriage (Mr. Buckstone). The Marquis backs 
out, and the indignant Countess marries the 
gardener, on condition of his challenging the man 
who had insulted her. At the close of the act it 
is understood that poor Robert, who himself had 
long cherished a hopeless attachment to the lady, 
had fallen in the combat. Three years elapse, 
during which the Countess had retained a warm 
feeling of regret for her husband of an hour. The 
Marquis again becomes her suitor, when a myste- 
rious milord Anglais, Lord Thornley, appears, 
quite an Admirable Crichton in his way, who takes 
the lady’s heart by storm. This turns out to be no 
other than our old friend Robert the Gardener, 
who, by three years’ assiduous cultivation of the 
Georgics of the mind and the person, has been meta- 
morphosed into an accomplished gentleman. He 
is not recognised, even when for awhile he has re- 
assumed his old costume and language, The 
monstrous improbability of this amounts almost to 
burlesque ; but apart from the absurdity of the 
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lady’s obtuseness, the satisfaction of the audience 
is secured by the dismissal of the mercenary Mar- 
quis, and the reward of the ambitious and faithful 
gardener. A good deal of amusement is caused 
by the underplot, in which a French valet and 
English lackey (Messrs. Clark and Compton) are 
rivals for the heart of the Countess’ waiting-maid 
(Mrs. Fitzwilliam). While playing with boxing- 
gloves, a real “mill” takes place, in which the 
Englishman vents his anger in good earnest on 
his rival. As we have already hinted, it is to these 
incidental pieces of amusing acting, and also the 
unexpected nature of some of the situations, that 
the piece owes its success. None of the characters 
or incidents are novel or original in conception, 
and in their present arrangement are probably sug- 
gested by some French play. Mr. Buckstone is 
humorously droll as the gardener, but the attempt 
at disguise is as absurd as if he were to personate 
both Don Juan and Leporello. 

George Darville is the name of a new piece of 
melodramatic mosaic work, constructed for the 
Adelphi by the author of Janet Pride. A young 
artist of genius in love with the beautiful daughter 
of a patron ; a pocket-book full of bank notes mys- 
teriously put in the youth’s reach ; temptation and 
its consequences, in this instance terminating in a 
dismally doleful and vindictively moral catastrophe 
—such are the trite incidents of a story, the details 
of which it would be tedious to narrate and tire- 
some to read. The character of George Darville 
is one which no living actor could represent better 
than is done by Mr. Webster. The aspect and 
attitudes of wretchedness are expressed with ter- 
rible vividness. The acting of Madame Celeste as 
Maria, especially in the contrast between the early 
joyousness and the subsequent misery, is excellent, 
and all the other chief members of the company 
have effective parts in the drama; Mr. Bedford 
enacts a conspicuous villain named Union Jack, 
who was the cause of George's misfortune and 
crime. The dark course of the plot is somewhat 
relieved by a by-plot revealing the alliance of the 
fortunes of Jonas Totty, an old friend of George 
(Mr. Wright), with his sweetheart Patty (Miss 


. Wyndham). 


Madame Ristori commences her representations 
at the Lyceum on Monday with Medea. Besides 
the chief characters in which she appeared last 
season, four new pieces are to be produced, in- 
cluding an Italian adaptation of Lady Macbeth. 
The other tragedies are Camma, a new work by 
Montanelli, lately produced in Paris by Madame 
Ristori, Ottavia, by Alfieri, and J’azio, adapted 
from the English text of Milman. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Astatic.—May 23rd.—Anniversary Meeting.— 
Professor H. H. Wilson, President, in the chair. 
A Report from the Council on the Society’s trans- 
actions during the past year was read by the Secre- 
tary, from which it appeared that the Society had 
increased in numbers; and that the deaths and 
retirements of members has been in equal number 
to those of the preceding year. Obituary notices 
of several of the deceased members were given in 
the Report, commencing with the Earl of Ellesmere, 
formerly President of the Society, who was ever 
ready to promote its welfare. A brief memoir of 
Lord Amherst followed this; and next a notice of 
the career of Lord Hardinge. The decease of 
Baron Hammer-Purgstall was then adverted to ; 
and some details recorded of his extraordinary lite- 
rary industry, exerted throughout along life. The 
Baron’s acquaintance with the Turkish, Arabic, 
and Persian languages has long been celebrated ; 
and various works relating to the history and lite- 
rature of the East have emanated from his pen. 
His last great work was a history of the literature 
of the Arabs, six volumes of which were completed 
at the time of his death ; a seventh was not quite 
finished, but was published by his representatives 
very shortly after his demise. He died at the ad- 
vanced age of 84. The late Imém of Muscat was 
then mentioned. His Highness was elected an 








Honorary Member of the Society in 1836; and 
the diploma of his election was sent out to him on 
the occasion of His Majesty William the Fourth’s 
presenting to His Highness one of the finest of the 
Royal yachts, in return for the Liverpool, a 74-gun 
ship which had been presented to His Majesty by 
the Imém. During the past year the Society had 
elected one Honorary Member only—the Rev. R. 
Caldwell, LL.D., the author of the ‘Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian, or South-Indian 
Family of Languages,’ a work of great interest on 
aclass of languages that had not been hitherto 
much attended to by the theoretical philologer. 
The Report detailed the progress made up to the 
present time in the printing of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian inscriptions from monuments in the 
British Museum, under the superintendence of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. The annals of Sennacherib, 
and of Tiglath Pileser I. ; the historical tablets of 
Sardanapalus; the monument of Shamas Phul; 
various short legends of the Biblical Pul; the 
Nebbi Yunus inscription of Sennacherib; and 
some others, were all traced, and several of them 
had been printed off. It was announced that the 
transliteration of these documents, in Roman cha- 
racters, with interlineary translations by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, would be printed at Sir Henry’s cost, 
and that a freer version of the same would form a 
portion of the Society’s Journal, to be printed at 
the expense of the Society,—the expectation of 
pecuniary assistance from government for this pur- 
pose not having been realized. In connexion with 
Assyrian reseaich, the Report alluded to a recent 
examination, at the Society’s House, by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, of four separate and 
independent translations of an inscription of Tig- 
lath Pileser I., made for the purpose of testing the 
validity of the basis of interpretation adopted by 
cuneiform scholars, doubts of which had been ex- 
pressed in some literary circles. The committee 
had not been able, in the few days since their exa- 
mination, to prepare a report of their judgment on 
the matter; but the learned President, who had 
gone cursorily through the several versions, gave 
it as his opinion that there was agreement enough 
between them to prove that the investigation was 
proceeding on a real basis ; though the occasional 
divergence was sufficient to show that a good deal 
remained to be done before it would be possible to 
put full confidence in the scientific accuracy of 
everything which should be produced. The Society's 
library had received a valuable addition from 
General Bagnold, who had presented several Per- 
sian manuscripts. Among them was a copy of 
the Anwari Soheili, written so far back as A.D. 
1519, only fifteen years after the death of the 
author. ‘The Report expressed the satisfaction of 
the Council in being able to contribute the loan of 
a few objects of interest, out of the Society’s 
Museum, to the Exhibition of Art Treasures at 
Manchester ; and concluded by a brief notice of 
the works published, and in course of publication, 
by the Oriental Translation Committee. The re- 
port of the Auditors on the financial position of 
the Society was more satisfactory than that of last 
year ; the Society being free from debt, and the 
balance sheet showing a sum of 214]. 9s. 1d. in 
hand at the end of 1856. An equally favourable 
out-turn was estimated for the current year. The 
usual votes of thanks to the Council and Officers 
for their services were passed, and the meeting 
proceeded to ballot for the Council and Officers 
for the ensuing year. R. Clarke, Esq., E. Norris, 
Esq., and John Shakespear, Esq., were respec- 
tively elected Treasurer, Secretary, and Librarian. 
The following gentlemen were elected to form the 
Council for the ensuing year :—A. Ashpitel, Esq. ; 
N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.; W. B. Bayiey, Esq. ; Sir 
Proby T. Cautley, K.C.B. ; Sir T, E. Colebrooke, 
Bt., M.P.; W. J. Eastwick, Esq. ; S. Gregson, 
Esq., M.P.; the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie ; 
John Marshman, Esq. ; O. De B. Priaulx, Esq. ; 
H. T. Prinsep, Esq. ; Sir Justin Sheil, K.C.B. ; 
E, Thomas, Esq., and J. P. Willoughby, Esq. 


Roya Institution.—Continued.—In 1854, 
Herr Paul Pretsch, of the Imperial printing-office 





of Vienna, patented in this country, and subse- 
quently in France, a process which he has called 
Photogalvanography. He uses Mr. Talbot’s mate- 
rials, but with certain additions, and avails himself 
of a property of the gelatine which allows of his 
dispensing with the acid etching altogether. We 
are unable to speak with certainty of the exact 
comparative merits and capabilities of the two 
processes. Mr. Talbot’s results are on steel; Herr 
Pretsch’s on copper. If other things be equal, the 
steel would possess the advantage of greater dura- 
bility. Herr Pretsch takes one part of clear gela- 
tine or glue, and about ten parts of water, to form 
a jelly, which he mixes with a strong solution of 
bichromate of potash; to this mixture he adds a 
fresh portion of jelly, containing nitrate of silver 
in solution ; the whole being warmed and thoroughly 
mixed for about ten minutes. He next adds a 
third portion of jelly, containing a comparatively 
small quantity of iodide of potassium ; then the 
whole mixture is strained, and is ready to coat the 
glass plates which are at first used in this process. 
A plate being coated and dried, is applicable to all 
the purposes enumerated in the early bitumen pro- 
cess. It can be used to copy engravings by super- 
position, or be made to receive the images of the 
camera. However, it is found that the most 
practical way to make use of the bitumen and 
gelatine processes, is to copy from a positive pho- 
tograph which has resulted from a collodion or a 
Talbotype negative. We have only to place the 
positive print upon the dried orange-coloured jelly, 
press it in contact by a plate of glass, and expose 
the whole to the light for some time, when we shall 
find upon removal that we have obtained upon the 
dried jelly a photographic representation of the 
positive print. Wherever the light has acted 
strongly the plate will have changed from its bright 
orange-red colour to a more tawny hue, this latter 
shade of colour gradually passing in the half tints 
into the unaltered red of the parts completely shielded 
from the light. The parts acted upon by the light 
have now become, as in Mr. Talbot’s case, compa- 
ratively insoluble in water. So far, Herr Pretsch’s 
process has much in common with Mr. Talbot's, 
but the two experimenters now diverge widely. 
Herr Pretsch, instead of dissolving away the 
unaltered jelly, merely soaks the plate in water 
long enough to cause the unaltered gelatine to 
swell, and so to rise above the surface in sucha 
way that we obtain a picture in relief resembling 
the condition of an ordinary cut wood-block. The 
tawny coloured parts do not swell, and so they 
remain depressed, representing the sunken por- 
tions of the wood block. If the swelled gelatine 
were hard enough, we might at once ink the raised. 
parts by a roller, and print in the usual way. This, 
however, is impracticable ; and, moreover, surface 
printing is not in this art deemed to be the best. 
mode of procedure. <A device, analogous to one 
used in‘type printing, is therefore adopted ; a sort 
of stereotype process is gone through. A mould 
in softened gutta percha, or other suitable mould- 
ing material,—possibly a composition of wax or 
stearine, is made; this mould will of course have 
the raised lines or dots of the original gelatine re- 
presented by grooves and cavities, apparently 
graven in the surface; and here, again, if the 
mould were firm enough, we might ink it as if it 
were an engraved copper-plate, and print by the 
copper- plate printing press. From these conside- 
rations, it will be evident that we have only to seek 
to convert these yielding surfaces into enduring 
ones, and we shall end our labours successfully. 
This the electrotype art enables us todo. We have 
simply to render the mould a conductor of electri- 
city, by black lead, or finely divided metal, and we 
can deposit in it copper to any amount. We shall 
thus get in copper a facsimile of the original 
swelled gelatine plate. But since this requires. 


surface printing, and that is not to be preferred, 
we must once more apply our electrotyping process, 
using this first obtained and raised copper-plate as 
a matrix, to produce as many engraved or sunken 
plates, ready to be printed from, as we may desire. 
The original matrix remains, as in Fizeau’s case, 

unworn. The above is an outline of the more im- 
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portant features of Herr Pretsch’s invention. There 
is one more point that deserves attention. In all 
the engraving processes hitherto described, there 
is a difficulty in obtaining a granular surface over 
the etched parts necessary to hold the amount of 
ink required by the printer. In Pretsch’s process 
this difficulty remarkably enough does not present 
itself ; the swelled surface breaks up in a direction 
vertical to its surface into little masses, which are 
just what is desired ; this result is quite character- 
istic. It has been attributed to the presence of 
particles of chromate of silver, or of iodide of 
silver. Would it be too far-fetched to suppose 
that it is another beautiful instance of the slaty 
cleavage action demonstrated by Dr. Tyndall ? 
However this may be, the fact is very important 
for the success of the invention. The chemistry 
of the processes of the first and third divisions of 
this subject is but little advanced. M. Niepce de 
St. Victor has found, what M. Chevreul had anti- 
cipated, that the oxygen of the atmosphere is 
essential in the bitumen process. In an illumi- 
nated vacuum the result could not be obtained, 
although ordinary photographic action went on 
quite as well as in air. With reference to the 
gelatine processes, it might be observed that Mr. 
Ponton, who first used bichromate of potash as a 
photographic agent, and M. Edmond Becquerel, 
who extended its use on paper, both found that 
the sizing materials became more insoluble by the 
photographic action. It was believed that chromic 
acid was liberated by the sun’s rays, since simple 
mono-chromate of potash produced no effect. On 
mentioning these facts to afriend (Dr. Hugo Miil- 
ler), the speaker learnt that solutions of chromium 
had been employed in Germany, in experiments 
on tanning skins ; and it therefore suggested itself 
that the chromic acid set free might, in re-acting 
en part of the gelatine, liberate an oxide of chro- 
mium, which, when combined with the rest of the 
gelatine, would form a species of artificial leather ; 
thus rationally accounting for the comparative 
insolubility of the altered and tawny coloured por- 
tions of the jelly. The subject, however, requires 
and deserves a more thorough investigation. M. 
Poiteyin, of Paris, has applied the gelatine and 
bichromate of potash process to lithographic stone, 
and his results, placed on the table, would well 
bear a comparison with those obtained by the other 
methods described in this division. The speaker, 
in conclusion, expressed his opinion that these 
engraving processes would greatly advance the art 
of photography itself, particularly in its applications 
to the delineation of coloured objects, in which it 
is still very imperfect, although some progress has 
been made. 

General Monthly Mecting.—June 1st.—William 
Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice- 
President, in the chair. Edward Tilston Bright, 
Esq., and A. Colyar, Esq., were elected mem- 
bers. Thanks were voted to Professor F. 
Crace Calvert, Professor T. H. Huxley, Ed- 
ward Vivian, Esq., and Professor A. J. Scott, 
for their discourses on the evenings of May 8, 
15, 22, and 29. ra 

ZooLogicaL.— May 26th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 
V.P., in thechair. Mr. Bartlett read a paper on 
the Chinese sheep, describing and referring to 
specimens presented to the Society by H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, to whom they were sent from China 
by Rutherford Alcock, Esq., H.M. Vice Consul 
at Shanghai. The most important feature with 
regard to these sheep is their great fecundity, the 
three ewes in the Society’s gardens having produced 
thirteen lambs in the spring of the current year. 
Mr. Bartlett having submitted specimens of the 
wool of these sheep to the Council of the Chamber 
‘of Commerce for the worsted district of Bradford, 
read the report of Dr. Price to that Board 
upon it, which was favourable as to its quality 
for certain branches of manufacture. The 
secretary read a paper communicated by Mr. 
Cuming, containing descriptions of thirty-one 
new species of land shells by Dr. L. Pfeiffer. 
2. Dr. Gray read a paper on the animal and bark 
of the genus Antipathes. In the Proceedings of 





the Society for 1832, he described for the first 
time the bark and animal of Antipathes dichotoma, 
from Madeira. He observed that this species had 
been separated from the others of that genus, be- 
cause the surface of the axis is smooth, and not 
covered with a number of minute uniform cylindri- 
cal spines, like the true Antipathes, and has been 
called for that reason Leiopathes, and it has been 
fufther stated that although Letopathes has a dis- 
tinct bark and animal like the Gorgoniade, this 
may not be the case with the normal species of 
the genus, Dr. Gray had failed to discover any 
traces of a bark or remains of any kind of animal 
matter in the various specimens examined by him, 
until a few days since, when Mr. Samuel Stevens 
laid before him a very fine specimen of Antipathes 
from the Seychelles, which was entirely covered 
with a very distinct bark or animal covering. 





ANTIQUARIES.—May 28th.—J. Hunter, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair. The Rev. J. Silvester Davies 
and Mr. Hans Claude Hamilton were elected 
Fellows. Mr. Franks exhibited two astrolabes, 
one of the 15th, the other of the 16th century. Mr. 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, M.P., local secretary for 
Warwickshire, reported the discovery of Roman 
coins near Kineton, in that county. Drawings by 
Mr. Kingerlee were exhibited of six specimens, 
one of Claudius, four of the family of Constantine, 
all of copper, and one in silver of Julian the 
Apostate. Mr. Akerman, the secretary, exhibited 
a dagger cf the 15th century, which he believed to 
be the weapon of aman at arms, and probably 
used in some judicial duel in Italy. On the pom- 
mel, which has three faces, are engraved two 
shields of arms, the first being—bendy of six; in 
base, a human face; on a chief, a dragon on its 
back ; legend above, DONEC NVPSERO. The second 
quarterly. 1. A castle triple-towered; 2. A wolf 
salient ; 3. An eagle displayed; 4. Three bars, 
On the third face is engraved a male figure in the 
costume of the 15th century, holding in his left 
hand a dagger, his right foot trampling on a globe, 
legend NON VELVT AGESILAO. Mr. Edmund Stone 
communicated an account of certain British and 
Saxon remains lately discovered at Standlake and 
Brighthampton, Oxon. Mr. Stone exhibited a 
model and plans of the pits, and the remains found 
in them, and in their vicinity, comprising frag- 
ments of coins of apparent British origin, bone 
implements and knives, &c., of the Saxon period. 
The concluding portion was readof Mr. Wylie’s 
translation of the Abbé Cochet’s report of his ex- 
cavations in the cemetery at Bouteilles. The Abbé 
sent for exhibition specimens of the pottery dis- 
covered on this occasion, together with examples 
of the leaden crosses inscribed with the formula of 
absolution. The Society then adjourned over the 
Whitsun holidays until Thursday, June 11th. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocraTiIon.—May 27th.— 
Dr. John Lee, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair. The Rev. John R. I. Ecton, of Merton 
College, and George Berry, Esq., of the Park, 
Nottingham, were elected Associates. Mr. For- 
man exhibited four fine specimens of Saxon Fibule, 
a circular one found at Oxford, and another in 
Ireland of silver, and two circular bronze ones at 
Colchester. Mr, Clarke communicated an account 
of coins of Edward III., Henry VIII., and Eliza- 
beth, found lately at Easton, in Suffolk. Also a 
gold noble of Edward IIT., in a garden at Blaxhall, 
and a gold crown of Charles I. at Rendlesham. 
A report drawn up by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, Hon. 
Sec., ‘On the Etruscan, Celtic, and Danish anti- 
quities exhibited at the previous meeting,’ was read. 
A paper by Mr. J. Brent, ‘On the Light Litera- 
ture of the Olden Times,’ referring especially to 
the Poetical Romances of Mary of Normandy, was 
read. A discussion arose in regard to the subject 
of Treasure Trove, and Mr. Temple, Chief Justice 
of Honduras, promised a paper on the subject for 
the next meeting. elec 

ETHNOLOGICAL. — May 29th. — Anniversary 
Meeting.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Officers and Council for the ensuing year. 





President.—Sir James Clark, Bart. Vice-Pre. 
sidents.—The Archbishop of Dublin ; Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Bart.; the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone ; 
Beriah Botfield, M.P. Treasurer.—F rederick 
Hindmarsh, F.R.G.S. Hon. Secretary.—Thomag 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Council.—W. F. Ains- 
worth ; L, J. Beale; C, H. Bracebridge ; Major- 
General Briggs; J. S. Coleman ; J. Conolly, M.D.; 
R. Dunn; R. N. Fowler ; James Heywood ; T, 
Hodgkin, M.D.; R. Ingham, M.P.; James 
Kennedy; D. King, M.D.; Malcolm Lewin ; 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Pasley; Rev. E. J, 
Selwyn; J. J. Stainton ; R. Tait; C. D. Tolmd : 
and T, H. Tuke, M.D. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL. — May 27th. — Dr. 
Bloxam, President, in the chair. A memorial to 
the Commissioners appointed to adjudicate on the 
designs sent in for the new Government Buildings 
was adopted, submitting for their consideration 
some reasons why the gothic style should be pre- 
ferred, The President then called on the Hon. H. 
C. Forbes for his paper on the History of Abing- 
don Abbey, of which the following is an analysis:— 
In the year 675 a.D., two years after the birth of 
the Venerable Bede, and one year after the founda- 
tion of the Monastery at Weremouth, it appears 
we must date the commencement of the once 
famous Abbey of Abingdon. It was founded by 
Cissa, Viceroy of the West Saxons, or by his 
nephew Heane. Probably Cissa and Heane were 
joint founders, of whom the latter became its first 
Abbot, and the former was buried in the Abbey, 
though ‘‘the very place and tomb of his burial,” 
says Leland, ‘“ was never known since the Danes 
defaced Abingdon.” This event, so disastrous to 
the Abbey, here alluded to by Leland in his 
Itinerary, took place in the year 873 a.D., nearly 
‘two centuries since the foundation of this Abbey, 
during the reign of Alfred the Great, who fought 
many battles with the Danes, of which the sharpest 
was at Abingdon. In the middle of the tenth 
century, by the favour of the Kings Edred and 
Edgar, the Abbey, which had been destroyed by 
the Danes, was rebuilt by Ethelwold, who became 
the first Abbot of this restored Monastery, and now 
it was that the Benedictine rule was established in 
this and other monastic bodies in England, chiefly 
through the influence of Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Nearly fifty Abbots presided over 
this house from the time of Ethelwold to that of 
Thomas Pentecost or Rowland, the last Abbot, 
by whom it was surrendered to the commissioners 
of Henry VIIT., in the year 1538 a.p. This 
Abbey was formerly rich and powerful, and its 
revenue at the dissolution was 18761. 10s, 9d. 
The buildings have been almost entirely destroyed, 
and nothing remains that would lead us, unaided 
by history, to conceive its ancient grandeur and 
importance. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Royal Geographical, § p.m.—(1. On the Battles of Sel- 
Jasia, Marathon, and Thermus; by General Jochmus. = 
Remarks on Serpent Island; by Captain T. Spratt, R.N. 3. 
On the Hydrography of the Valley of the Arve; by Professor 
Paul Chaix. 4. Exploration of Darien; by H. C. Caldwell, 
Esq.. M.D.,-U.5.N., &c.) 4 , 

Tuesday.— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(J. P. Lacaita, LL.D., on 
Italian Literature—The Arcadia; Parini; Alfieri; Leo- 


pardi.) F 
Syro-Fgyptian, 74 p.m.—(Mr Sharpe on some of the Egyptian 
Monuments in the British Museum. Mr. Bonomi on the 
Identification of Certain Figures on the walls of Khorsabad 
with certain Personages of Scripture.) 
Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 
Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Wednesday.—British Archeological, 8} p.m.—(On Treasure Trove ; 
by Mr. Chief Justice Temple.) : 
Ethnological, 84 p.m.—(Mr. C. D. Tolmé on W. von Hum- 
boldt’s Researches respecting the Ancient Inhabitants of 
Spain, connecting them with the Basques.) 
Microscopical, 8 p.m. 
Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 
R. S. of Literature, 4§ p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor J. Tyndall on 
Sound and some Associated Phenomena. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Philosophical Club, 5§ p.m. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, $$ p.m.—(Professor Faraday, D.C.L., 
on the Relations of Gold to Light.—Close of the Season., 
United Service Institution, 3 p.m.—(The Rev. Richard Bure 
gess, B.D., on the Military Roads of the Ancient Romans 
compared with Modern Railways.) 
Astronomical, 8 p.m. 
Sa‘urday.—Botanic, 4 p.m. 








To CorresronpEnts.—G. T. T.; J). F.; P. 8. 8.3 K.3 
L. P.T.; B,D.; F. 4, 5.—received, 
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OSTAGE UPON NEWSPAPERS FOR 
PERU.—On the Ist June next, and thenceforward, British 
Newspapers, posted in conformity with the authorized regulations, 
addressed to Peru, will be chargeable with a British Postage of 
One Penny each, in addition to the transit rate of Twopence each, 
hitherto levied upon such Newspapers for their conveyance across 
the Isthmns of Panama. 
The total Postage of Threepence must be paid in advance, or the 
Newspapers cannot be forwarded. 
By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post-office, 28th May, 1857. 





£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 

A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 per Week in the Event of 
INJURY BY ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in 
he 


w 
AILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
tionate payments. No charge for Stamp Duty. Railway Acci- 
dents alone may be insured against by the Journey or by the 
year atall the principal Railway Stations, where also Forms of 
Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and of the Provincial 
Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 
N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum 
paid as Compensation for Accidents—£22,722. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad Street. E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS. 


per eee LIFE ASSURANCE, 
7, Lothbury, London. 
Established 1839. 
Trustees. 

John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
Directors. 

Chairman.—The Hon. Exiot T. Yorxe, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman.—W ttuiam James MAxweELt, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. Jobn Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Col. Sir Alex. M.Tulloch,K.C.B. 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 
At, the recent division of profits the additions, compared with 
the premiums paid, ranged as high as 62 per cent. upon them. 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 

















GUN LIFE AS 
LONDON. 

Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
Four-fifths or 50 per cent. of the net Profits of the Society, 
according to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


QCOrTIsH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOCIETY. 
EstaBLisHED 1831, 

The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of this Society 
was held in Edinburgh, on the 6th May, David J. Thomson, 
Esq., in the chair. The Report by the Directors stated, that the 
number of Policies issued during the year ending Ist March last, 
was 65%, the sums thereby assured being £300,440, and the 
Annual Premiums thereon, £9559—all of which exceed, in every 
particular, those of the previous year. 

The Invested Funds of the Society amount to £1,029,504 
The Annual Revenue,to . . . . £176,411 


The Existing Assurances, to ° . » £4,882,096 
Copies of the Report may now be obtained at the Society’s 
offices. ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 


Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Otfice—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


Western London Office—6a, JAMES'’S STREET, WEST- 
BOURNE TERRACE, W. 

CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 
ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Declaration of Bonus.—Notice —Thata BONUS 
has been declared for the past quinquennial period upon all par- 
ticipating policies, making an addition thereto of the aggregate 
sum of £260,627. The bonus may be applied either as an addition 

to the sum assured, or in reduction of the premiums. 

This Society has been established 48 years, during which it has 
paid to the representatives of 6051 deceased members £4,907,376. 
During the five years since the last declaration of bonus, it has 
paid £1,048,687 18s. ld.—namely, £865,427 19s. 3d. sums assured, 
and £183,259 18s. 10d. bonuses thereon. At the expiration of that 
term, 10,132 policies were in force, insuring £5,592 427 13s. 1d., 
while its ace lated capital d to £2,195,:71. Itis one 
of the very few purely mutual offices, its rates of premium are 
much below those usually charged, and it offers to its members 
the full advantage of the system of life assurance. 

For reports of the General Meeting, prospectuses, and forms of 
proposal, apply to the Society’s Offices, Surrey Street, Norwich; 
and 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 








The Subscribed Capital, Accumulated Fund and Life Revenue of this Company, now 
afford a guarantee to the extent of £1,781,000. 

Although very moderate rates of Premium are charged, the Company by its Septennial 
and Prospective Annual Bonus System, has been enabled to make large additions 
to its Policies. Thus an Assurance for £1000 has been increased to £1398, and 
if it become a claim this year (1857) £1482 will be payable. 

Profit Policies, if now effected, will share in the Division of Seven Years’ Profits, 


which takes place after the close of the year 1858. 


£1,285,000 has been paid to 


the Widows and other representatives of persons assured. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SIR PETER LAURIE, Atpermay, Chairman of the London Hoard. 


LONDON OFFICE :—4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Where the Annual Report, Prospectus,and Forms of LD’roposal, may be obtained. 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Seeretarp. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—_—____ 


‘THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly £2 per cent, per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 


ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Piace, Patt Maui, Loyron, 8.W. 





THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





SURANCE SOCIETY, |’) HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 


and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EstasisHep 1836. 

Life Insurance may be effected with this Company on either of 
two principles—a low premium and no Bonus, or a somewhat 
higher premium with a Guaranteed Bonus; and on a great 
variety of plans adapted to the convenience of individuals. The 
large Annuity Business of the Company shows that the public ap- 
preciate its ample security and its terms. 

Fire Insurance at the usual rates. The premiums in 1856 were 
upwards of £220,000. 

Respectable and influential agents are required where appoint- 
ments have not yet been made. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had on applica- 
tion at the Offices of the Company, or to any agent. 








TYHE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE 
Jast HALF CENTURY have proved, beyond question, that 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
possesses peculiarly nourishing powers in the Growth, Restora- 
tion,and Improvement of the HUMAN HAIR. It prevents it 
from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak Hair, cleanses 
it from Scurf and Danariff, and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, 
PLIABLE, and GLOSSY. Inthe growth of— 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MUSTACHIOS 
it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For CHILDREN it 
is especially recommended as forming the basis of A BEAU- 
TIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. In dressing the Hair nothing can 
equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in 
any direction, and imparting a transcendant lustre.—Price 3s. 6d. 
and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to 4 small), 10s. 6d.; and double 
that size, 21s. 

Cavtion.—On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the Words 
“ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL,” &c., in wuitr letters on a 
lacework ground, and their signature, ““A. ROWLAND & 
SONS,”’ in red ink. 

Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


\CHWEPPE'S MALVERN 











SELTZER 


WATER, Manufactured by J. SCH WEPPE and Co. | sole 
lessees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesse the 


celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE'S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
manufactured as usual. Every Bottle is protected by a special 
Label. 

LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, AND DERBY. 


N ESSAY on SPERMATORRHGA : Its 
Nature and Treatment ; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


A N EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF 

DIARRHEA BY HOLLOWAY'S PILLS — Rebecca 
Price, late warper in a factory at Gaton, near Manchester, 
suffered severely from violent griping, vomiting, and occasional 
purging ; for a long period she was under several of the medical 
faculty, and pronounced incurable; at last she was recommended 
to use Holloway’s Pills, which cured her in a few days, after all 
other means failed. This astounding cure has excited the 
wonder of all who knew her, the more especially as she had 
become s0 attenuated as to be scarcely recognisable by her most 
intimate friends. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and %0, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy fur consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEUILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





OPINION OF 
CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., 


Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Consulting 
Physician to the Reading Lispensary, Yranslator of 
** Louis on Phthisis,” 4c. 


“Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has some reason- 
able guarantee for a genuine article. The material now sold 
varies in almost every establishment where it is purchased, and 
a tendency to prefer a colourless and tasteless Oil, if not cuunter- 
acted, will ultimately jeopardise the reputation of an unquestion- 
ably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. Dr.Cowan wishes 
Dr. ve Jonau every success in his meretorious undertaking. 





Sold onty in Imreriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 

9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Joneu’s stamp and signa- 

ure, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oj! is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 
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Now ready, complete in 12 vols., price £6 6s. cloth, 


NOTES AND QUERIES : 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 
GENEALOGISTS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, &c. 


Series the First. 


NOTES AND QUERIES was established for the purpose 
of furnishing to all lovers of Literature a COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK, in which they might, on the one hand, 
record for their own use and the use of uthers those minute 
facts—those elucidations of a doubtful phrase, or disputed 
passage—those illustrations of an obsolete custom—those 
scattered biograpiiical anecdotes, or unrecorded dates— 
which all who read occasionally stumble upon—and, on the 
other, of supplying a medium through which they might 
address those Queries, by which the best informed are 
sometimes arrested in the midst of their labours, in the hope 
of receiving solutions of them from some of their brethren, 








Now ready, price 5s. cloth, 


GENERAL INDEX 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


First Series, Vols. I. to XII. 


“It was not the smallest part of Dr. Johnson’s eulogium 
on Gilbert Walmsley, that ‘what he did not immediately 
know he at least knew where to find,’ for assuredly, the next 
best thing to possessing information is to know where to 
meet with it. To supply such a place was the object for 
which the weekly journal, NOTES AND QUERIES, was 
established. How many waifs and strays have been picked 
up in it—how many points of English literature, history, 
and biography have been elucidated in it, may be judged of 
by the fact that an Index to the First Series of twelve 
volumes has just been published, which contains between 
30,000 and 40,000 references. The utility of such a volume, 
not only to men of letters, but to well-informed readers 
generally,istoo obvious to require proof, more especially when 
it is remembered that many of these references are to articles 
which themselves point out the best sources of information 
upon their respective subjects.”—Tue Times, June 28, 1856. 

“Here we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of 
NOTES AND QUERIES, exciting the appetite of those 
who do not yet possess it, and forming that kind of neces- 
sary accompaniment to it which must be procured by those 
who do. If the Index to one volume of NOTES AND 
QUERIES be a marvel, twelve times more marvellous 
should be the Index to Vols. I. to XII. It is not exactly 
that however. Brevity has been studied. No main point 
has been left unindexed, but minute details have been, from 
the very necessity of the case, passed over. There are 
only about seventeen thousand entries in the Index. Each 
entry has sometimes, however, a dozen references, and the 
nature of the secondary reference is in each instance 
indicated. Perhaps the whole number of references to the 
body of the Series may exceed forty thousand; and such an 
Index, there can be no doubt, adds very materially to the 
value of the Series it makes so perfectly available. Practi- 
eally, in fact, the value of the First Series of NOTES AND 
QUERIES as a work of reference is doubled to all students 
by this publication.”—Examrner, July 12, 

“A GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and curious matter 
in the First and completed Series of NOTES and QUERIES 
is a great boon to the literary student. Each half-yearly 
Volume has had its own Index, but a search through a 
dozen separate lists is an affair of time and trouble. The 
present complete Index is not formed by a mere throwing 
together of the subordinate ones, but is a new and extended 
and well-arranged table of contents. Having already had 
occasion to refer to it on various points, we can bear testi- 
mony to its usefulness. The labour of preparing such a 
work must have been great, and much credit is due to Mr. 

" Yeowell, the compiler, for the manner in which he has 
executed his task. The Index is alphabetical; but in the 
general alphabet are included the following classified 
headings ;—Anonymous Works—Books, Notices of New— 
Coins—Documents inedited — Epigrams—Epitaphs—Folk- 
lore—Inscriptions—J unius— Photographs—Popiana — Pro- 
verbs — Quotations — Reprints suggested — Shakspeare — 
Songs and Ballads.”—Lirgrary Gazette, July 26, 


New Series commencing January, 1856. 











“ Learned, chatty, useful,’”—ATHEN ZUM. 





Every Saturday, foolscap 4to, price 4d., or stamped, 5d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In compliance with a request urged upon us by many who, 
desirous of possessing NOTES AND QUERIES, were 
unwilling, on the one hand, to incur the expense of pur- 
chasing the twelve volumes already issued; or, on the other 
- hand, of having an incomplete work, we determined with the 
new year (1856) to commence a New Series of NOTES AND 
QUERIES. This Second Series is, in all respects, similar to 
the First, carried on in the same a gon a great measure, 
by the same friendly hands. We feel, therefore, justified in 
hoping that, while this new arrangement will procure us 
new Subscribers, we shall not lose any of those whose 
patronage we have hitherto enjoyed. 

A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 





BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET; 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


NOTICE.—« NOTHING NEW.” By the 


Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” is now Ready, at all 
the Libraries, in Two Vols., price 21s. bound. 





- HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN. 





POSTHUMOUS NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JANE EYRE.” 





This Day is published, 


THE PROFESSOR. 


By CURRER BELL (CHARLOTTE BRONTE). 


In Two Volumes. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





NATURAL HISTORY FOR SUMMER RECREATION. 


PHE AQUARIUM. By G. B. SOWERBY, F.LS. 


20 Plates, 10s, 6d. [This day, 
Popular Greenhouse Botany. By AgnesCatlow. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Popular Garden Botany. By Agnes Catlow. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Popular Field Botany. By Agnes Catlow. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Popular Economic Botany. By T.C. Archer. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Geography of Plants. Edited by Dr. Daubeny. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Ferny Combes. By Charlotte Chanter. Hight Plates, 5s. 
By T. Moore, F.L.S. 22 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
History of British Mosses. By R. M. Stark. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
History of British Lichens. By Dr. Lindsay. 22 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
By Dr. B. Seemann, F.L.S. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
History of British Seaweeds. By D. Landsborough. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
History of Zoophytes. By D. Landsborough. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d.’ 
History of Mollusca. By Mary Roberts. 18 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
British Conchology. By G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Popular British Ornithology. By P. H. Gosse. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
History of Birds. By Adam White, F.L.S. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
History of the Mammalia. By Adam White. 16 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Popular Mineralogy. By Henry Sowerby. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Popular Physical Geology. By J. B. Jukes, F.R.S. 20 Plates, 10s. 6d. 





History of British Ferns. 


History of Palms. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





This Day, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 


THE REASON WHY. 


A Careful Collection of many Hundreds of Reasons for Things which 
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